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{Th oe nane. A M. 3593. The besieged 
is city was besieged by Hansibal, A. M. > ; 

‘were 80 2 ae by famine, that all hopes of relief seeming despe- 
vate, they resolved to abandon the city. The reader will naturally 
*magine to himself the grief with which these miserable people 
must be seized, on their beiog forced to leave their houses, rich pos- 
sessions, and their convtry. But the most gricvous ciecumstance 
was, the necessity they were under of leaving the sick and aged, 
who were unable either to fly or to make the least resistance. — 
Rollin’s Ancient History.) 

The clash of war rang loud ; 
The sword of slaughter gleam'd ; 














But shbriller from the starving crowd, 
The voice of anguish screain’d : 
Many arose in haste to y— 


& Thea dropp'd upon the roeds—to die' 


Death the streets each day, 
blow of agony, 
a rtek’d—horror to the land! 
Asin a frighifui dream wen slept— 
Mothers look'd on their babes—and wept : 
And there sat one yet young, 
An old starved man her care ; 
Nor painter’s hand—nor poet’s tongue, 
Ere pictured maid as fair— 
Each feature’s grace, her curls’ dark braid, 
Seem’ vy Love's self, Love’s genius made. 
Beauteous she sat—while he 
Bade her in flight to seek 
Her safety, and the eaemy 
Not half the wo could wreak : 
The thought weuld socth his direst hour, 
To know his child had ’scaped their power. 
Then she would kiss his brow :— 
And to his callsto fly. 
Said, were the foe upon thein now, 
There were full time to die : 
She would not leave his snow white head, 
For foemau’s rabble foot to tread. 
Next her young lover came, 
Tie city walls were thrown ; 
And to escape from death—from <hame— 
One momen’ was their own : 
That lost, then passed their only chanc:, 
Each street would gleam with sword and lance. 
Think of their brutal hand, 
A maiden thou—and fair— 
O: haste thee—fly this ruined land, 
For love and life elsewhere !— 
Her father gazed upon her face :-— 
She wept—but did not quit her place. 
Father, I have a vow ! 
Life seem’d almost to flee— 
Go—go dear youth—oh, leave me now— 
I may not follow thee. 

The Gods be with thee—plead no more— 
Leave me—and seek some happier shore. 
He’s gone—she’s left alone— 
Alone among the dead; 

Her sire has breath’d his dying groan, 
In blessings on her head. 
Hex eyes dwell on one spot—there past 
Her lover—there he gazed his ast :— 
The deeply shrouded sun, 
Upon the vault appears ; 
Like hope—when every joy is gone, 
Seen through the inist of years : 
That ray we view when sorrows press, 
Pointing to distant happiness. 
The red sun’s light is there, 
In sombre radiance shed ; 
Upon a slaughter'd maid—so fair, 
You would not deem her dead : 
One arm an aged man clasps round ;— 
Her life-Llood weeps along the ground. 


THE CHAMBER OF PSYCHE. 


Tread softly through these amorous rooms ' 
For every bough is hung with life, 

And kisses in harmonious strife 

Unloose their sharp and wing’d perfumes. 
Froi Afric and the Persian looms ™ 
The carpet’s silken leaves have sprung, 
Aud Heaven in its blue bounty flung 
These starry flowers and azure blooms ' 
Tread softly—By a creature fair 

The Deity of love reposes : 

His red lips open, like the roses 

Which round his hyacinthive hair 

Mang in crimson coronals; 

Aind passion fills the arched halls ; 

And Beauty floats upon the «ir! 


Tread softly, softly,—like the foot 

Of Winter, shod with fleecy suow, 
Who cometh white, and cold, and mute, 
Lest he should "wake the Spring below. 
Oh, look! for here lie Love ana Youth, 
Fair spirits of the heart and mind ; 
Alas! that one should stray from truth, 
And one be ever, ever blind ! 


Here lie they, like lost pi-asures flung 

From Eden’s rich and grassy bowers, 

Nourish’d both by breath of flowers 

Once, and still divine and young: 

Sure somewhere a green some must be, 

Though paradise and faith have flown, 

Where these two may slumber on, 

Sweet friends, into eternity ! 

ee 
REPORTED FOR THE N. E. GALAXY. 
PATENT CAUSE. 
CIRCUIT COURT U.S. MAY TERM—BEFORE THE 
HON. JUDGES STORY AND DAVIS. 
James Stewart vs. Johu Osborn. 

Action for violating plaintiff's patent right to 
make detached sounding boards, and apply the 
back ketch to the Englisi: Square Piano Fortes. 
The supposed patent, was dated L4th Nov. 1822. 
Plea not guilty, and a brief statemeut that detend- 
ant would give evidence that plaintiff was not the 
inventor, but had obtained this patent surrepti- 
tiously. 

Adam Stewart, called for plaintiff, testified, 
that he had followed Piano Forte making for 
twenty-five years in England and America, that 
it had Jong been considered a desideratum, to ob- 
tain the effect of the detached soun.ting board, 
and te apply the back ketch to the double action 
English Square Piano—that his brother James, 
the plaintiff, invented the detached sounding 
board, and applied the back ketch for the first 
time, in the summer of 1822, in Philadelphia. 
That they were great and valuable improve- 
ments, and had never been known or used be- 
fore. He explained their application, and con- 
sidered that of the ketch, entirely different from 
the French or German Piano Fortes—that he 
knew Mr. Osborn had made and used both these 
improvemeunrs. 

Mr. Nieber, for plaintiff, testified he tuned the 
Piano with sounding board as referred to by the 
first witness, that it was not detached excepting in 
front, and Mr. Stewart’s plan was to detach al! 
round; that Mr. Osborn had used the back 
ketch, and the witness did not perceive any dit- 
ference between this, and the French back 
ketch. 

Mr. E. R. Currier, called for plaintiff, confirm- 
od the testimonies of the last witness as to the 
sounding board, and said he assisted in making 
the Piano referred to by the first witness—there 
did not appear to be any difference in the appli- 
cation of the ketch tw the English Piano Fortes, 
from that in the French and German—Mr. R. C. 
Derby had one precisely similar in principle and 
application. 

The Attorney for the plaintiff then proposed 
to read_an advertisement signed and published 
by Mr. Osborn, in 1822, when the plaintiff was 
in his employ, inviting the public to call and ex- 
amine Mr. Stewart’s patent improvements, &c. 

The counsel for the defendant consented to the 











reading of this paper, premising that the n . 
was dictated by Stewart, and published moi} | 
than two months before the patent issued, and 

a time when Osborn was as much duped by the 
pretensions of Mr. S.. as the public. 

The evidence of the plaintiff, being closed— 
Mr. Goodrich, was called by the defendart ; he 
testified that he made two Piano Fortes in 1805, 
of the English improved double action, and ap- 
plied the back ketch to each precisely as the 
same is now applied by Mr. Stewart, and many 
others—that these Pianos were used by amateurs 
and artists, and let out for some time ; one was 
afterwards seut to Portland. The back ketch had 
been in use more than forty years, and was well 
known, and there 's no difference in the princi- 
ples or manner of applying the same to the Eng- 
lish Piano Fortes trom those of the French and 
German. 

Thomas Appleton, called by defendent, said 
he knew the Piano Fortes referred to, and made 
by Mr. Goodrich, and confirmed his statement 
fully--and added, he haid,taken one apart, and 
examined it carefully, and had no doubt of its be- 
ing the same. The defendant’s counsel then of- 
fered to read an English periodical work publish- 
ed inthe summer of 1822, giving a plan and de- 
scription of the detached sounding board, as the 
invention of Mr. H. Smart, of London, but the 
Hon. Judge Story, said there was not a shadow 
of doubt aLout the case, and ordered the plaintiff 
—Non-suiTep. 





COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 
JOHN OSBORN US. JAMES STEWART. 

Action for an assault and battery, tried at the 
preseut term of the Court of Common Pleas, in 
this city, before Chiet-Justice Warn. 

It appeared in evidence that the parties were 
Piano Forte makers. That Mr. Osburn had been 
established in Boston several years, and the de- 
fendant iad worked in Philadelphia, and claim- 
ed to have invented and patented certain im- 
provements in Piano Fortes. The plaintiff had 
employed him in Sept. 1822, and for a time paid 
liberally for his suppesed patent. Thatafier a 
short time it was discovered the patent did not 
issue until two or three months after the plaintitf 
had paid tor the use of it—viz. 14th November, 
1822, and was in fact then not a valid one.  Dit- 
ficulties ensued, and to effect an adjustment, all 
matters in dispute were submitted to Referees, 
who awarded a balance due to Mr. Osborn. The 
parties had separated, and their affairs stood un- 
til 1824, when a suit was commenced by Mr. 
Stewart against Mr. Osborn on his patent, anda 
new claim was made in the Justice Court, which 
last was not supported. Elisha V. Glover, testi- 
fied that he was present at the trialin the Jus- 
tice’s Court, and that when the parties were leav- 
ing the Court-House on that oceasion, Mr. Stew- 
art used insulting Janguage to Mr. Osborn, chal- 
lenged him to fight, and threatened to beat him 
—that Mr. Osborn appeared to take but little 
notice of this, and went away. Henry K. Han- 
cock, testified that on Sunday afternoon, the 10th 
of October last, he was passing with Mr. Osborn 
up Washingten-stregy, when Mr. Stewart over- 
took them, and commenced abusive and threaten- 
ing language and lifted bis cane at Mr. Osborn. 
This witness tried to pacity Mr. S., and told him 
the time and place were improper for such an af- 
fray—he replied, he was determined (if in a 
church) to have immediate satisfaction ; and 
instantly struck off the plaintiff’s hat, and 
then gave him a heavy blow on the head 
with the cane. That Mr. Osborn immediately 
closed in with Mr. Stewart and soon overpower- 
ed him, and flogged him severely,* when he 
groaned enough, cried for help, and was relieved 
by those near. Master Kidder, a lad from the 
High School, who saw the affray, confirmed in a 
clear and satisfactory manner the testimony of 
Mr. Hancock. There was some other evidence 
on both sides, but not very material to the issue, 
and is therefore omitted. His Honor Judge 
Ward, explained to the jury the law in relation to 
the case, and the proper subjects of consideration 
in measuring damages. Among other things, he 
remarked to them, that being the victor over his 
adversary must be some value to the feelings of 
Mr. Osborn, and must operate something like 
wormwood to the defendant. That the jury 
should, nevertheless, if they found him guilty, do 
justice, and vindicate the outraged laws by giv- 
ing sufficient damages to restrain such exceeding 
violations of the rights and safety of the citizens, 
having regard also to the embarrassed circum- 
stances of the defendant, and the standing of the 
parties. The jury ina few minutes returned a 
verdict of Guilty—damages one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 


* As gentlemen of the fancy would say, “ set the 
claret running and closed both of his peepers.” 











From the Shenandoah Herald. 
WONDERS OF CAVE-HILL. 

The land in which it is our happiness to have 
our lots cast, seems to abound with all that is 
useful, curious, and wonderful. The govern- 
ment itself under which we enjoy our liberties, 
presents to the rest of the world a subject of 
wonder and admiration—whilst the wealth, the 
resources, and enterprize of the people—and that 
which is marvellous and curious in the kingdom 
of nature, are continually developing themselves. 

The farmer or sturdy yeoman, however, fives 
in the daily observance of objects that have for 
him few or no attractions ; or having grown 
familiar with, are no subjects of wonder, until to 
them, the philesopher or man of science reveals 
the secret of their utility in determining some- 
thing useful in history, or as illustrating the mar- 
vellous in creation. 

It would seem that all that region of country 
lving west of the Blue Ridge, and as far toward 
the Pacific Ocear. as it has been explored and 
known, abounds in subjects, which, whilst they 
gratify the curiosity and exercise the imagina- 
tion, confound and bafite the understanding. 
And a subject, not the least curious and wonder- 
ful, sre those extensive and numerous caves, 
which are found generally in the limestone dis- 
tricts of country. 

One of these caves has been known to the 
people of the neighberhood of Luray in this 
county, during a number of years past ; but 
nothing like a full discovery of its beauties was 
ever made until within a few days past. This 
cave is about one mile west of the little village of 
Luray, and situated within a huadred yards of 
the road Jeading from Thornton’s-Gp to New- 
market. The entrance is ales exactly at the 
top of a small mountain, whick bas ior a long 





time been known to the neighborhood, by the 
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name of Cave-Hill. Recently several attempts 
had been made to explore this subterranean 
world, but rather unsuccessfully, and on Satur- 
day last a party of fifteen gentlemen left Luray, 
with a@ determination to give it a comptete ex- 
ploratioy. The mouth of the cave was rather 
difficult of access, gring to its smallness ; but 
the party eager for the marvellous and impatient 
of obstacles, fell manfully to work, and in a few 
minutes, by breaking and removing the rocks, a 
different and more commodious entrance, than 
the one formerly used, was opened into the cave. 
Then commenced the bustle of preparation for 
the descent. The broadcloth and finer articles 
of dress were quickly Jaid aside, and in their 
stead was substituted old clothing, which had 
been especially provided for the oceasion. 

_ Then the descent commenced—each man pro- 
vided with a sufficient nuinber of candles for. half 
a day, whilst others éarried provisions and re- 
freshments ; and others again, instruments for 
the purpose of ascertaining courses, distances, 
&c. and dertermining other matters relating to 
the cave. bone wagon MS 

Here, if we mistake not, was a_ pretty correct 
criterion of that moral courage and strength of 
nerve, which we so much admire in others ; and 
which we are all willing to believe we possess 
ourselves. Each man was willing that his com- 
rade should descend first, into this great unknown 
deep, and all were willing to be last to enter. In 
a few moments, however, the whole party were 

safely entered. The descent for ten or fifteen 
yards, is rather narrow, and is at an angle of 
forty-five degrees ; it then takes a horizontal di- 
rection, until we are brought, at the distance of 
about one hundred yards from the entrance, to 
the first room, which from its situation we called 
the Lobby. The passage approach:s this room 
about ten feet above the level of its floor, and at 
some places it is perpendicular, but the descent 
into the room, is down the rocks somewhat in the 
fori of steps. This room contains some speci- 
mens of beautiful spar. Here we tried to take 
the bearing of the room, but found from. the 
proximity of minerals or some unknown cause, 
that the instruments were rendered wholly use- 
less. 

Leaving this room, we proceeded in a direc- 
tion which seemed to be west and south west, 
and down the side of the mountain. This pas- 
sage has something the appearance of a large 
stairway. After descending, as we supposed, 
about a quarter ofa mile. the passage becomes 
very straight and smooth, and gradually enlarged 
until we perceived that we stood in front of a 
room, whose dimeusions, from the light of all 
our candles, we could not discover. - The en- 
trance here, as in the room which we first enter- 
ed, was ten or fifteen feet above the level of the 
floor. After afew moments, however, by cling- 
ing to the projections of spar, which here ap- 
peared like large icicles, the whole party stood 
safely upon the floor of this great room. Here 
all the wonder and magnificence of this subterra- 
nean world, burst upon us atonce! We found 
that we stood in a room, the area of whose floor, 
was equal to a quarter ofan acre. Immediately 
hefore us, and within a few feet of the centre of 
the room, arose a vast column or pillar, in 4 great 
degree combining the architectura) proportions ; 
and run up about 25 or 30 feet, and supported the 
dome of this immense hall. This column stands 
upon a block or pedestal about three feet in 
height, and the shape where it rests upon it, is 
abont the thickness of a man’s body. It then 
swells gradually until it becomes, at the distance 
of twenty feet from it base, about the size ofa 
barrel, whence it continues of the same size, until 
it gradually enlarges the dome. Strange to tell, 
this vast column is as regularly and beautifully 
fluted or grooved, as if it had been done with the 
chisel of the sculptor. 

About fifteen feet from the main pillar, stand 
two smaller ones, about ten feet in height ; and 
just at their base, and nearly between them, is a 
small pool or basin of water. Here the whole 
party sat down, and unfolding their various bun- 
dies of provisions and refreshments, and sticking 
their candles to the different pillars. enjoyed their 
cold collation with such appetites and spirits as 
were naturally superinduced by exercise, and the 
novelty of the scene around us. We perceived 
now for the first time, by the united glare of all 
of our candles, that the whole of the arch of this 
immense hal], was hung with the most beautiful 
stalactites, and variegated with almost every pos- 
sible variety of color. In some places it was per- 
fectly white, red, grey or yellow—and _ in others, 
it was as clear and transparent as ice. 

In looking around you towards the lights 
which were dispersed in different parts of the 
hall, the various small spars or pillars that were 
pointing up—others that had been detached from 
the roof and lay seattered about the floor—and 
humerous large blocks of crystalized limestone, 
produced novel and almost indescribuble feelings. 

It did not require :.» imagination unusually 
fervid, to liken this dim picture of the floor, to 
the ruins of some great city, witha few of its 
spires and steeples pointing up from the moulder- 
ing ruins—or to some mighty temple, with its 
shattered and broken columns, and fallen wails, 
with just sufficient of its material, to shew the 
style of its former magnificence. When we had 
finished our repast, and collected our forces to 
push forward in quest of further discoveries, we 
concluded to call this room Congress Hall ; its 
magnificence being equalled by nothing else 
within our knowledge. 

We now proceed to the left of the entrance by 
which we came into the hall—entered an open- 
ing which presented itself, and by following 
rather an uneven and difficult passage, we very 
soon arrived in another room. Here we found a 
very pleasing subject for admiration. A large 
block or projection of the rock at one side of this 
room, was hung around with a vast number of 
stalactites, of every possible age and size—from 
the thickness of ones finger to that ef your arm, 
and from six inches to three or four feet in length. 
Some one of the party casually striking one of 
the larger of these stalactites, a loud, full sound 
was emitted something like the tone of a chureh 
bell. Several of the party then drawing pieces 
of spar across these stalactites, alternately and in 
concert with each other, it produced a rude and 
not unpleasant kind of melody, with every gra- 
dation of note, from the deepest tone of the or- 
gan to the finest note of the flute. This room we 
somewhat aptly called the Music Room. Finding 
no convenient outlet from this room, other than | 
the one by which we entered we returned into | 
Congress Hall. After we had entered this hall 
again, and coutinued to the right until we came 
to the great stair-way by which we had first en- 
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tered, we discoveyed greatly to our surprize, that 
this entrance projected into the hall twelve or 
fifteen feet, and was nearly as many feet from 
the floor. You can form some idea of this singu- 
lar entrance by supposing a square box with its 
ends open, to be projected through a window into 
a room. This projected or funnel part of th 
entrance appeared te he formed by the same 
cess, that the stalactites and spar had been ; a 
its bottom, under which we could all walk and 
view it, seemed not to be more than nine to ten 
Inches in thickness. Immediately to the right of 
this passage, commenced what we very properly 
called a@ Gallery. This gallery was considered 
above the level of the room, and centained a 
great quantity of very brilliant and beautiful 
spar. The side of the gallery next to the hall 
Was entirely open, from which you could look 
down into it. 

_ We left the Gallery, and still continuing to the 
right around the hall, we entered a cavity in the 
floor ; und after traversing a tolerably long and 

eult passage, we arrived at a very regular 
‘noon’, the side walls and ceiling of which seemed 
to be clear blue limestone, with a thin crystaliza- 


could reach the ceiling, upon which we wrote 
many of our names with white chalk, the day of 
the pow eg &c. This room we called the 
Glazed Cha . In the passage leading to this 
chamber, we discovered, attached to the side of 
the rock, what appeared to be a complete conch 
shell. The shape and size—the smoothness and 
delicate red on the inside, and the roughness on 
the outside, with the little circle of knots near the 
top, all precisely corresponded with the product of 
the sea ; and it appeared that a very gentle tap 
would have detached it from the rock. Within a 
few inches of this was a petrifaction, exactly re- 
sembling the human heart. Its colour, shape, 
and size all precisely corresponded. And near 
this again, the perfect leg, foot and talons of a 
bird, projected from the rock. These several ob- 
jects were so clearly and completely defined, and 
so closely resembled their original, as to strike 
the mind, even of the most inattentive observer, 
with a degree of astonishment. 

From the Glazed Chamber, we all once more 
returned to Congress Hall, and continued our dis- 
coveries to the right around the room. We per- 
ceived now that as the arch of this great room 
became lower, large stalactites were projected 
from it and reached thg floor ; thus forming a 
beautiful colonnade or row of shining pillars in a 
line with the direction of the room, and three or 
feur feet from its wall, leaving between this col- 
onade and the wall, a beautiful recess. In this 
recess, one of the simplest, yet one of the most 
striking beauties of the cave, unfolds itself. 

This was a spring of pure water, which ap- 
peared as clear as ether. This pool or basin, is 
about three or four feet in diameter, and twelve 
or fourteen inches deep. The bottom and sides 
of this basin where the water covers them, are 
entirely covered with stalagmites or drops of 
shining spar, which has much the appearance of 
burnished silver, About the centre of this apring 
or pool, stands a beautiful stalactite, eigliteen in- 
ches in height, and unlike all the rest of these 
specimens of spar whiek we found arisiog from 
the floor, the small end or peint, rested on the 
bottom of the basin, and gradually enlarged until 
it aruse several inches .beve the top of the water ; 
thus presenting the singular appearance of a 
long cone resting upen its point. Exactly over 
this, a large spar hanging from the roof of the 
room, approached within eighteen inches of that 
which was in the water. From the point of this 
hanging spar, there ran a stream of water, about 
the thickness of a large thread, and fell exactly 
on the top of the spar in the centre of the spring, 
and is, in fact, the source from which the spring 
is supplied. Both ofthese stalactites, have the 
appearance of clear glass or pieces of ice. 

To the right of this spring behind the pillars, 
and a little above it, through the solid limestone 
rock or wall of the room, was a small smocth 
opening just large enough ta admit the body. 
This opening is perfectly level, and after sliding 
about ten feet, we came in a room, not so large, 
but in point of beauty, far exceeding any thing 
we had seen. The whole interior of this room 
is a complete lustre or surface of this shin- 
ing spar! In this room, about three feet and 
a haif from the floor, is a completa wainscot 
or chairboard with all its moulding and curv- 
ed work, in complete relief, and extending in 
one entire and unbroken circle round the room. 
In the centre of the floor arose three candlesticks 
of a mammoth size—these candlesticks arese from 
the floor of the room, with various swe}ls and 
and diminishes resembling carved work, until 
they reached the exact level of the chair board 
or winscoting of the room when the spar which 
resembled the candle, seeming to be set in a com- 
plete socket, runs up about two feet. Az if to 
make the copy more exact and the resemblance 
more palpably striking the candlesticks seem to 
be of a dusky or bronze color, and the candle or 
spar arjsing from it a clearer white. From cer- 
tain embleins which it contained, we called this 
room the Masonic Hall. | 

One fact here presented itself too papably ‘te 
be mistaken ; this room had evidently been at cno 
time filled with water, to the height of the chair 
board, which by gradual peirification had been 
formed, and which at once accounted for its be- 
ing so perfectly level and regular. The candle- 
sticks too had been formed in the same way, by 
the dropping of the water from the arch, which 
being, as we supposed, of greater specific gravity 
tha. the water into which it fell, gradually form- 
ed the large spars that resembied the candle- 
sticks, even with the level of the pool, after 
which the spar became immediately small and 
clear resembling a candle. The petrification of 
this room, was in beautiful waves and folds re- 
sembling drapery. At one end of the room, a 
large spar resembling a bed post, stood out in a 
beautiful relief from the wall, and large folds and 
waves of drapery, resembling curtains, seemed 
to hide the rest of the bed. Here then, our ad- 
iniration and astonishment were at their height— 
our feelings had been wrought up to a degree of 
painful intensity. Here we stood hundreds of 
teet beneath the surface of the earth, and a full 
half mile from the first entrance, treading upon a 
spot and breathing the atmosphere which had uot 
been disturbed since the creation of the world. 
A place in which the human voice had never be- 
fore been heard, and on whose beauties the hu- 
man eye bad never rested. There was in truth, 
an awtul sublimity in the state of our feelings, 
superinduced in part perhaps by the considera- 
tion of a kind of contingent danger to which we 





were exposed ; the falling of the areli—-or the 


tion as clear as glass, over their surface. We} 















b single rock into some of the ‘narrow 
h we had to retrace, would have shut 
‘eternal darkness:in this mysterious re- 


Why nature should sone a various and 
r ing beauties. only herself—ér-piac 
thus in a region of darkness ae jnger, is’ 
ellous and incomprehensible. Ot why she: 
Should thus, in a capricious and whimsical mood, 
group together objects the least resembling each 
other — natures aiid uses, is equally strange. 
A bed-stead, drapery and eandlesticks—ere - 
shell, bird’s foot, and a human heart op mee 
and mysteriou- associations ! we cannot describe: 
wor comprehend them ; and alt we. could do up-’ 
on viewing them, was to exclaim “ wonderfil, 
wonderful !” 

From the room last described, we returned to 
the mouth of the cave, and found thay we had’ 
spent nearly fonr hours in examining its benutiga, 
without however discovering their full pres: 
We determined to defer a farther research ta 
some other occasion. 3 $i 

This cave is sit on the lands of Mr. Isaac. 
en ‘and wy discovered and partiatty 
explored in the following singolar manger :—! 
Mr. Ruffner, who was satay te ack celebrated 
for deeds of sylvan prowess as the renowned 
Putnam, in peosteg Se cave some twenty years 
ago, conceived the bold and hazardous design of 
entering it alone and witheut a light. He rd- 
ingly placed his rifle across the mouth, to deno 
to his friends if they should happen to see it, that 
he was in the cave. He descended, and as mig 
have been expected, was sdon bewildered and 
lost in its labyrinth of passages. 

It happened that some of his friends in par~ 
sing the cave, discovered his gun, gnd righaly: 
concluding that he had gone into the cave, pe 
procured lights and entered in search of him, and 
found and brought him out again, after bis hav- 
ing been in three days. This brave fellow, = 


’ he 











among the pioneers who were foremost in em 

ploring and settling our western frontier ; an@. 

was at last killed by the Indians, after having pef-" 

formed deeds of valor and daring prowess,” 
which would have done honor to the charactey 

of a hero. Yours, &e, 

Luray, May 4, 1825. 





A PLEASANT STORY. 
FROM GRAHAM'S DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH OF VERs 
MONT. 4 
The following anecdote of an honest. farmer, 
(one of the first settlers,) which happened at West- 
minster, will serve to show the fanatical spirit, 
which then prevailed—so eontrary to that liberal 
toleration now prevalent over America—--and 
which so happily unites every denomination of 
Chrisiians in the bonds of charity and love—but 
to my story. 
The farmer in question was a plain pious man, 
regular in the discharge of bis duty both, to God 
and his neighbor: but unjeckily he happened to 
live near one with whom he was not inclined to 
be either civil ur friendly. This troublesome per- 
e was po other thav a :nonstrous over- 
grown he-bear, that descended from the moun- 
tains, trod down and destroyed the cesnftelds, and 
carried off whatever he laid $s pawe op. The: 
plundered sufferer watched dix in vain, the fero- 
cious and cunning anime} ever finding methods 
to elude his utmost vigilagce; and at last the 
bear had learned his cue so thoroughly as tc com- 
mit his depredations only on the Lord’s day, when 
he knew from experience the coast was clear.— 
Wearied out with these oft-repeated trespasses, 
the good man resolved on ihe next Sabbath to 
stay in the fields, where, wita his gun, he could 
coneeal himself. The heagy came according to 
custom—he fired and shot him dead. ‘The ex- 
plosion threw the whole congregation (for it was 
about the hour of people’s assembling to worship) 
into consternation. The cause was enquired into ; 
and as the Pastor, Deacern and Kid¢ers became 
acquainted with it, they calied a speciat meeting 
of the church, and cited theiz offending brother 
before them to show cause, if any he. had, why he 
should not be excommunizated out of Christ’s 
charch, for this daring and sceqalled impiety. In - 
vain did he urge from the seggptures themselves, 
that it was lawful to do good ga the sabbath day ; 
he pleadec before judges determin: 4 te condemn 
him ; and the righteous Parsos, Elders end Church 
una voce agreed to drive him, vat from among 
them as polluted and accursed. Accordingly he 
was enjoined (a3 is customary a2 such occasions) 
on the next Sunday to ettend his, excqmmunica- 
tion in the church. , 

He did attend—but, not entirely, setisfied with 
the sentence, and too much ct a soldier to be 
scandalized in so public a maunzs, tor an action 
which he considered » good ous, hs. resolved to 
have recourse to stcetagem; he taereSre went as 
he was summoned, with a gu: loaded with « 
brace of bails, his sword and cast: dge-box by his 
side, and his knapsack on his back with six days 
provision it. Service was about h2lf over when 
i he entered the sanctuary in ieaetiah array. He 
marched leisurely into a corner, yed tesk his po- 
sition. As soen us the benedictioe was ended the 
holy person began his excommenication; but 
scarce had he pronounced the words, “ offending 
brother,” when the honest veteran cocked and 
levelled his weapon of descruction, et the same 
time crying out, with a loud voice, “Proceed it 
vou dare—proceec—and you are a dead man.”--- 
At this unexpected attack, the Clergymapn shrunk 
behind his desk, and his opponent with great de- 
\jberation recovered his arms. Sore moments 
elapsed befere the Parzon had courage to peep 
from his eclesiastical battery, when ttading the 
ol} hero had come to rest, he tremblinugiy reach- 
ed the oraer to the eldest deacon, desiring hita to 
read it. The Deacon with stammerinz accents, 
and eyes staring with affright, began ay he was 
commanded ; but no sooner had he done so thaa 
the devoted victim again levelled his piece, and 
more vehemently than before, exclaimed, “ Desist 
and march—I will not live with shame—desist 
and march, or you are all dead men!” Littlo 
need had he to repeat his threat: the man cf Ged 
leaped from his desk and escaped ; the Deacon, 
Elders, and congregation followed, in equal trepi- 
dation ; the greatest contusion prevaile., the wo- 
men with shrieks and eries sought their homes ; 
and the victor was left undisturbed master of tho 
field, and of the church too, the doors of which 
he calmly locked, put the keys in his pocket, and 
next day sent them with his respects to the Par 
son. He then marched home with all the honora 
of war, lived thirteen vears afterwards, and died 
a brother in full communion, declaring to the last 
(among his intimates,) that he never tasted &0 
great « dainty betore. 
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Mr. Brovenam. This gentleman has lately 
been elected to an office of importance in the 
university of Glasgow. After the election a puab- 
lic dinner was given at Edinburgh, at which Mr. 


B. was a distinguished guest. A number of 


speeches were made at the table ; and Mr. B. it 
is said spoke three times. The following passages 
ure extracts from one of his harangues. 


“ Tam not a person who is much in the habit_of 


countenancing discussions, nor are we likely'to 
be engaged in many of them this night ; but were 
I to reply to the speech which my learned friend 


addressed to you, I think I could object to all of 


it, but without objecting to any but one expres- 
sion which he made use of, that of the trial of the 
Queen. I never, in public nor in private, heard 
so great a profanation of the worl trial as such 
an application of it. The judicial proceedings 
which we are accustomed to call trial, IT am pro- 


fessionally and habitually taught to revere. The 
thing is gone by, but with all the respect due to 


the administration of justice, to which I owe rev- 


erence, the statement made from the chair 
obliges me to expose, before I proceed further, 
the farce which he calls trial. Trial it is none, 


where the accuser, who is interested, sits on the 
bench of justice, and pretends to administer it 
{hear, hear,j:; None, where the defenceless vic- 
tim is turned out, exposed to every shaft which 
the malice of her enemies can invent oP point, 
und when wisdom and power unite with the 
power of darkness—trial it was none where all 
the forms of justice were violated by those who 
had broken through them ere yet they could pro- 
duce themselves in court. Talk to me of the 
pachas, the deys and the beys of Africa, and call 


them, as they call themselves, judges! Talk -to 
me of them with their ministers of vengeance, 
crouching under their frowns, and prepared ob- 
sequiously to do their master’s behests, against 
their own feelings, in violation of their own oaths 
and principies, and all because their master com- 
mands them !—If you hold that a ftrial, then 
come and say that the Queen was tried. Six 
days have I stood in that place which they 
sacrilegiously called a court of justice. I dared 
to tell them my mind, and I did it day by day. 
Idare not now tell them my mind, because I 
would have occasion to see them once more ; 
but were they to call me before them for teliing 


you what I have thought of them to-day, they 


would style that too a judicial proceeding ; they 
would style it a trie] !—WerelI to compare the 
place to any thing, I would say that den, where I 
stood and saw their victim cast down, and trod- 
den upon by one of her judges,—one especially 
who was bound by every honorable tie to pro- 
tect her, but whom I will uet name, for then they 
would fall upon me for thus speaking to you, | 
and you for hearing me ; and therefore I do not 
say a word upon that subject. * * * I want to 
add afew words to my young friends, who say 
that ambition ought to be the first object of every 
public man, by which they mean place and pow- 
er. I conceive that place” gives no power at 
all. If place can give power, I can only 
say that I never saw itdoso. Many men are led 
astray by this false construction of power. They 
ought not to suffer themselves to be so for the 
sake of mere office, by the notion that they are 
making a sacrifice to ambition. How they deceive 
themselves ! Ambition, in my sense of the word, 
is the love of solid, substantial, aud independent 
power. ] know of none who have so little power 
as the-ministers of this country. Something was 


said by my worthy friend of my being a party 


man. Iknew of no way, at least | have never 

















? 


the picture of the House of Lords, coarse as it is, | 


and in “ the worst possible taste,” proves tl 
Mr. Brougham loves truth better than 
Bitterly sarcastic and roughly cogent it should 
be, or it must fail to delineate thé House of Lords 
as it is. 





Lirerary. Our worthy mayor, we are happy 
to perceive, has found time, amidst the alinost 
incessant labors of an arduous official station, to 
present to his fellow-citizens a Memoir of his 
father. Among the pames of the conspicuous 
actors in the early part of our grand revolution- 


jag ies that of Josiah Quincy, jun. is never 


ntioned but with gratitude and respect. The 


offering, which the son has now made, was due 


to the public, which is always solicitotis to know 
all that can be known of its benefactors, as well as 
to the fame and virtues of a man whose life was 


shortened in the midst of a race of glory, and who 


was not permitted to enjoy, except in the pro- 
phetic visions of the hour of dissolution, any. 
portion of the national happiness which he had 
contributed to preduce. The‘ biographical part 
of the Memoir is brief; for Mr. Quincy died at 
the age of thirty-one ; but there is a mass of 
information, contained in letters and journals, 
which is valuable and interesting. Some extracts 
from these letters and journals we shall hereaf- 


ter introduce to cur readers. At present, we 


will merely present, in a condensed form, the 
biography of Quincy,—using chiefly the language 
of the author. 

Jostan Quincy, jun. was a descendent from 
one of those pilgrims, who in the reign of Charites 
1. sought, in these western regions, an asylum 
from civil and religious perseention. His ances- 
tor came from Englaud with the Rev. John Cot- 
ton and arrived at Boston, in Sept. 1633. The 
subject of the memoir wasborn in Boston, Feb. 
23, 1744. The delicacy of his constitution, during 
his infancy and childhood, excited the anxiety of 


his friends. As he advanced towards manhood 


their apprehensions were increased by the ex- 
treme sensibility of his temperament, and tne ar- 
dour and industry by which, even in youth, he 
was distinguished. t 

These qualities charactcrized him through life, 
and heing brought into strong activity by the 
political excitement of the period caused the 
early termination of his career. 

Josiah Quincy, Jun. acquired the rudiments of 
a classical education at Braintree, under the tui- 


2 . ' 
tion of Mr. Joseph Marsh, who wes for many | 
vears master of a highly @espected private school | 


in that town. Jn 1759, he entered Havard Uni- 
versity, where his industry, zeal, and unconquer- 
able thirst for learning, were conspicuous. His 
taste was refined by an immediate acquaintance 
with the ancient classics, and his soul elevated by 
the spirit of freedom they breathe. His compo- 
sitions during this period also prove, that he was 
extensively conversant with the best writers of 
the French and English schoois. Above all, the 
genius of Shakespeare seems to have led captive 
his youthful imagination. Ju his writings, quota- 
tions, or forms of expression, modetled upon 
those of that author, perpetually recur. There 
still exists among bis papers, a manuscript of the 


date of 1762, he then being in the junior class of | 


the college, of seventy closely and minutely 
written quarto pages of extracts from that 
writer. 

He was graduated in 1763, with unblemished 
reputation. Three vears afterwards, on taking 


: . - > are ¥ factor “Mete > ° _ a. 
been able to discover any way, in which an hen- | the degree of Master of Arts, he pronounced the 


est man can etiectually serve his country, but by | 
cordially and strenuously uniting himself to some 
great party. fam not now speaking as a party 
man. The life of a minister of this country is 
notone of power, but of base truckiing, and pul- | 
try compromise. He must do so much for one 
man to secure his co-operation, twice as much 
for another, and to a third he must promise every 


thing. To one individual he must promise all he 


asks. If this man holds up his little finger, he 
will get any thing. His language is, go a litle | 
my way to-day, [ will go one hundred and fiity 
miles with you to-morrow ; only go a little of the 
way with me, and J will go all the rest with you ; 
only ence, and for this diay let me go on this high- 
way of my own, and all the other days of the 
year Fwill go with you into all your dirty tracks. 
This is what they call power, and having the 
command ef other men. The Minister is like the 
poor deluded man who embraced a cloud, and 
took 1 for a goddess; but the Minister had not 
even the excuse of a cloud for his folly, he em- 
braced a mere suggestion, saying to it, “ be thou 
my god—-power, be thou iny god—and_ compro- 
mise, be thou my glory.” JT therefore deny that 
he should be called an ambitious man who seeks 
place and calls it power, but that he is the ambi- 
tious man who boldly places himself in a situation 
which enables himto back his country in her 
need. J will not say that the placemam secks 
power for money,though some certainly do,—they 
are not many, however. But he does so for 
paironage—that is, the pleasure of having his 
table crowded with petitions from suitors, to 
nuke one man ungrateful and twenty discontent- 
ed. To have his door blockaded with hungry ap- 
plicants, and his time consumed inthe service of 
these on whom he depends for carrying through 
his measures. This is patronage, aud more sac- 
riftees than these I have hinted at must be made 


4 


} 


bever exceeds the wishes of his coustituents.” 


In commenting ou these extracts, the editor of 


: a 
the Nationat Gazette, remarks, 


sar . . 
“We have quoted them chiefly as specimens 
of the acrimonious spirit which distinguishes him 
eswhig. Pandemonium could searecly be ex- 


. 


Brougham is aman of prodigious acquirements, 
nervous intellect, intrepid character, and inde- 
futigable diligence ; but he is deficient in imagi- 
nation and genius ; in delicacy of perception and 
elegance of manner. He is overweening, im- 
petuens, bitterly sereastic and roughly cogent. 
Me. Canning has more yrace, Wit, tact, a better 
style and temper: and possesses, on the whole, 
Hs #N orator, greater eloquence and influence. 


> 


The latter could give the best lecture on the art 
of speaking and its annals ; and would, doubt- 
less, have acquitted bimself in a superior way be- 


tore the University of Glasgow.” 


ln reference to this antimadversion, we must 
be perinitted to say, that,in onr humble opinion, 





jorpower, He itis who enjoys the purest am- 
bilion, and be euloys power—net Jess sueccesstul 
because it has limits,—aud secure because be 


hilated im worse colours than those in which he 
has painted the House of Lords. The speech is 
altevether ina very Coarse and harsh straim, and 
sofme parts of it are in the worst possible taste ; 
and it proves that he is not qualitied to graduate 
the merits of Demosthenes and Cicero. Mr. 


English oration, at that time anew thing in the 
exercises of the University, and considered its 


{ : ° ° 
highest: academic bonor., His subjeet was * pat- 
i retism,” and itappesrs by the pertodiestl publi- 


cations ef the dav, that he acquired, both on aec- 


fceunt of the composition and delivery, great 


reputation. 
From the University, he passed in 1763. into 
the office of Oxenbridce Thacher, Esq. in boston, 


oneof the most eminent lawyers ef the period, | 


and entered upon the study of the Jaw with that 
intense ardour and industry, which were his dis- 


July, 1705. Mr. Quiney remained in the oftice 
during the residue of his student's teri, took a 
general oversight of its concerns, and on entering 
his professional career, succeeded to an extensive 
practice, which his talents, diligence, and tideli- 


industry while a student, and during the first 
, ro 


useript volumes, in is own hand, conusistiig of 
“ Reports of cases, and points of law, solemaly 
adjudced in the Supreme Court of the Province,” 
part of which are original, and part are copied 
from the minutes of eminent lawyers. 

On commencing the practice of the law, he 
early became distinguished for the zeal avith 
which he engaged in the service of his clients, 
and the learning and eloquence of bis arguments 


| both to the court and jury. Otis, Adams, Sewall, 


and the other great haninaries of the bar at that 
period, were by many years his seniors. His 
practice, however, secon become extensive, and 
his high rank as a lawyer, was acknowledged by 
his contemporaries. Although his attachment 


his soul. 


Boston Gazette, and bear the ebaracter of great 


respected feliow-citizen of that name,) 





defenders. 





ry 
rrge 
1 


try. His constitution began to yield to the con- 
A current of professienal aud political oceu- 





| 





with his lifeless remains, entered the harbour otf 
Gloucester. He was interred at Gloucester ; but 
| after comparative tranquillity had been restored 








oe 


~ te eo 


to professional pursuits was strong, and his at- 
tention to his business unremitting, yet the po- 
litical circumstances of the times were of a char- 
acterto call into immediate action that jove of 
country, which wes the deep-seated passion of 


It was in the year 1767, as far as can be gather- 
ed from ins papers, that Mr. Quiney commenced 
his animadversations on the times and their re- 
sulting duties. His essays were published in the 


boldness and resolution, as well as of genius and | 
patriotism. fils polities’ course having given 
ofience to the Supreme Court, he was omitted in 
the distribution of the honours of the gown, 
which were due to bis rank and standing at the 
bar, in 1769. His professional engagements be- 
came, notwithstanding, extensive and profitable. 
The same year he married the eldest daughter of 
William Phillips, of @oston, (sister of our present 


Mr. Quiney, as junior counsel to John Adams, 
the venerable sage who yet lives na neighbour- 
ing village, undertook the defence of the British 
soldiers who were indicted for the murder of cer- 
tain citizens on the Sth of March, 1770. No 
one had more openly and studiously excited the 
public resentinent agamst the troops and their 
employers, than Quincy, and his surprize iaust 
have been great, whea he received a note trom 
Capt. Preston, soliciting him to act as one of his 


During the years 1770 and 1771, Mr. Quincey 
was actively engaged in the labours of his pro- 
fession, ane in defending, by his writings and 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 














pations. Inthe latter end of 1772, his complaints 
asftumed a decided pulmonary character 5a an . 
age to Charleston, for the restoration of health, 
and the preservation of life, was undertaken in 
Feb. 1773. His letters and journal during this ab- 
sence from home, form not the lenst interesting 
part of the volume before us. He returned to 
his native town by land, and resumed his labours 
with characteristic ardor. His health was not 
firmly re-established ; but his exertions tn the 
good cause were unremitted. By the advice of 
his frietzds, towards the close of 1774, he deter- 
mined to relinqulish business and embark for 
Engiand—partly with a bone of doing his coun- 
try service at the court of St. James. The cir- 
cumstances of the times and the boldness of his 
course, rendered it necessary that his intention 
should be kept secret, lest it should be counter- 
acted by the enemies of the patriotic cause. He 
embarked privately at Salem, on the 28th of 
September. His letters and journal during this 
voyage and short residence 30 England cannot 
be read without leaving 3 deep impression of 
the entire devotion of the writer’s soul to the 
great purposes of his voyage. His journal ab- 
rupt!y terminates on the 3d of March, 1775. liis 
poliucal friends wished hin to return to Arnerica, 
and contrary to the advice of his physicians, and 
in Opposition to his owa declared opinion that his 
recovery depended on his remaining ia England, 
he embarked for Boston on the. 16th of March. 
On the 26th of April, within sight of that belov- 
ed country which he was not permitted to reach ; 
neither supported by the kindness of friendship, 
nor cheered by the voice of aflection ; he ex- 
pired ; in solitude, amidst suffering, without as- 
sociate, and without witness; yet breathing 
forth adying wish for his country ; desiring to 
live only to perform towards her a last and signal 
service. A few hours after his death, the ship, 


to Boston and its vicinity, his remains were re- 
moved to the burial ground of Braintree, (now 
Quincy.) Arter the death of his widow, in 173%, 
& moutment was erected to their memory, on 
which is the following inseriptiou, written by 
John Quincy Adams. 


Sacred 
To the memory 
of 
JOSIAH QUINCY, Jen. 
Of Boston, Barrister at Law. 
Brilliant telents, uncommon eloquence, 
Au! idefatigable uppiication, 
Raised him to the highest eminence :o his profession. 
His early, eutightened, intleable stiachinent 
. To the Cause of his Coustry, 
Js attested by monumesits more durabic than this, 
Aud transmitted to posterity 
By well kKnewn prodactions of lis genius. 
He was born, the 23d of February, 174435 
And died the 26th of April. 1775. 
His mortal remains are here deposited, with / 
Those of Abigail, tus wife, dsughterof Wiiliam Philips, Esq. 
: of Boston, 
Born the 14th of April, 1745. Died the 25th of March, 19%. 


foreigne 
wethe has the impudence to thank God that the 


bones of Paine no longer pollute the soit of our 

coygtry—meaning, probably, the United States. 

ie have no particular regard to the bones, any 
1 


we apprehend that the latter, if they had been cir- 
culated freely in Irelind might have done some 
good. But what right has an upstart alien to 
come here, and in a public assembly stand up 
and gratuitously thank the Creator that the bones 
of a man, with whom some of the best men of 
our country thought it no pollution to associate in 
plans for that cquntry’s safety and prosperity, 
are removed ? Does the reverend orator imagine 
that the mortal remains of a man are more ofien- 
sive to the Deity,or more demoralizing to human- 
ity, than the products of bis mind, which are 
read by hundreds of persons in every town in the 
nation? If the bones of Paine are removed, his 
writings remain among us ; his soul still lives ; 
and his intellectual labours,---whether good or bad 
we say not,—are as efficacicus to produce certain 
results, as the material part could possibly be, 
were it yet mouldering in the tomb where it was 
first deposited ; and if the reverend orator wishes 
to eounteract the effects of his writings—his 
thevlogical writings we speak of particularly—he 
might do it more effectaally in some other way | fired a volley, and shouted victory. They 
than in that he chose on this occasion. Bow 

| 


usefulness of tracts. 





STRANGER, 
In contemplating this monument, the frail tribute 
“Of filial gratitude, and afiec tion, 
Glows thy bold breast with patriotw fame ’ 
Let his example point tie paths of fan! 
Or seeks thy heart, averse from pubiic strife, 
‘Nhe milder graces of domestic life ? 
Her kindred virtues let thy soul revere, 
Aud o’er the best of mothers drop a tear. 





FaRTHacaKeE AT ALGiERs. A letterfrom Algiers, 
March 7, gives a melancholy picture of the effects ot 
an earthquake, with which that city and its neighbor- 
hood were visited on the 2dof March. ‘The following 
is an extract. 

On Wednesday, 2d inst. this city and neighborhood 


were visited with a tremendous earthquake which | 


continued at intervals for the five tollowing days. It 


has thrown down several houses, and iniured many | 


others; aud lias totally deste red the towa of Belida, 


one day's journey from this, burying in its ruins nesr- | 


ivall the mhabitants, Cut of a population of 15000 


souls, chiae ily Moors, Jews and Arabs. apout 300 ently | 
‘have been saved, and those in a sadly mutilated | 
state. The first two shocks whieh occurred were at 2 | 


toinutes, and at 42 minutes after 10 A. MVM. were ex- 
tiemely Violent, and the motion bot) cireuiat and rer 
pendicular. On the same evening two more shocks 
oceurred—on ‘Thursday evening, three—on Friday, 
iwo--on Maturcay, two— and on Sunday, betweer the 
hours of band S ALM. two more, which, itis t 

hoped, may prove the last. ‘Ho-morrow, | purpose 


,gome to visit the rains of that ill tated town, where 
Unguishing characteristics. Mr. Vhacher died in| 


[am told a hornble scene of devastation presents it- 


L self: 7000 dead bodies have been already dug eut. 


in one spot, supposed to be a Jewish seminary, the 


bodies of 220 children were found, aud a vast nume 


ber of persons ia the ruins of the mosque, where the 
people had congregated, the carthquake having oc- 


: . . . | curred at the hour of prayer, (J0 Oelock.) ti the 
ty, ina great measure, secure ra) seit. "EBPs. ; : : 
y. 3 oo i to himself. His - immediate neighborhood of the town, the earth has 


“2: a , . opened in large interstices of from eight to ten feet 
vears of bis profession, is proved by several man- | 


wide, aud as many deep ; and itis worthy of remark, 
that the same phenomenon which generally precedes 
the eruptions of Etna and Vesuvius.occurred at Belida 


/ —namely, all the weils and fountains in the neighbor- 
‘hood became perfectly dry. The troops which the 
' government sent out to prevent plunder have been 


attacked by vast hordes of the Cobails, and have 


thus added to the work of death. The Cobails are of 


a race totally distinct from the Turks, Moors, or 
Arabs: they are the descendants of the ancient Nu- 
midians, and inhabit the mountains of this part of 
Africa, are perfectly independent, and have never 
heen subdued by the ‘Turks. As an act of grace, the 
Dey has manumitted all the slaves, and has ordered 
a pubhc thanksgiving for the salvation of this city. 


God knows whether we are to expevience any more of 


these horrible visitations. ‘here is every appearance 
to the contrary, if the weather be any indication. We 
were afraid even of going to our beds, and spent. the 
greatest: part of our time on the roof of the house, 
which is a perfect flat, and there we were safe so far 
as regarded any thing from above, and, had the house 


uppermost on the ruine, 
which [have omitted to mention, that an excellent 
barometer | have, kept gradualiy { 
days before the earthquake, whilst’ the Weather indi- 
cated no change whatever, otherwise than that on 
the day it happened m 
irom 58 to 62 1-2 deg 
nary oceurrence, 


y thermometer rose suddenty 
rees, which is a very extrasrdi- 


Nhe scenes above described are appalling enough, 


that the number of persons destroyed at Belid 
verrated. It is imeredible that the 
saved ina mutilated State, should have 
even with the assistance that 
iorded from other pl 
persons in the time which Clapsed between the 
rence of the calamity and the date of the letter. 


Our last page contains 





speeches, the insulted independence of his coun- 


Ity. 
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Siven way, we should have siood a chance of beine | 
Tr - ; S | 
Phere is one circumstance 





ailing for some | 


Without exaggeration ; we know not that the descrip- 
lion is too highly colored; but. still we apprehend 


a is o- 
300 which were 
been able, 
might have been af- 


aces, to dig out of the ruins, 7000 


occur. 


& poem from a writer, 
with whose productions the readers of the 
Galaxy,a few years since, were familiar, and with 
whom some of them will be glad to renew their 
acquaintance. It is taken from a paper publish- 
ed at Washington, N. C. from which eirenmstance 
it is probable that the writer lives in that viein- 
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r—we believe an Irishman by birth— 


ore than we have for the writingsof Paine, though 


The following is given inthe N. Y. Commercial | of an Kmperor ; but the freedom of the 
Advertiser, as the substance of a harrangue by a 
Mr. Summerfield, at a meeting of a Tract Society 
in New-York. The orator is believed to be a 


country was at stake. The capital of our st 
had been blockaded and ravaged for eight 
months by British trooy 2mon 
and petitions for redress, to Parliament had 
spurned with contempt. 
Port Bill, and above all, the odious Tea Act, w 
the theme of universal complaint. The indig 
tion of our people had been roused, andthe 
were ripe for open war. 
dier then slept on his arms, and in his 
scarce thought of safety. But of all th 
British soldiery were ignorant. They rega 
our yeomanry. with contempt; and when thee; 
cursion to Concord was proposed, they exclaig 
ed, “we are ashamed to fight those poor, sims 
Yet, ere the sun had set, “ their 
ter was turned to mourning ;” and the 
ers had grown prodigiously obstinate. 
Gen. Gage had ordered out 800 troops, 
great despatch, and a fancied secresy, to destres 
some stores deposited at Concord. Pur: 
silent, and often retired course, they reached 
ington just as the sun rose. 
at the head of the detachment. 
church, they saw a small cluster of militia dray 
upon the green behind it, in the attitude of m 
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Major Pitcairn wy 
On reaching # 













many pages of Hume and Voltaire has Mr. Sum- 
merfield ever read ? He said, 


‘‘ He would not dwell upon the importance and | read, that our rev 
Upon that point enough had | ton. 
heen said. In speaking of the bright prospects of the | wiser tha 
Christian church from the exertions of the present | 
age, he triumphantly referred to that arch infidel, 


iiume, who predicted the doWntal of Christianity in 


the 19th century. Nay, he declared that he already 
saw the evidences of its downfal. It was not the 
twilight, however, but as it were the dawning light of 
Christianity which he saw—for with the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century the British and Foreign 


Bible Society was brought forth. Voltaire too, with 


impotent rage, had assailed Christianity, and had au- | 
daciously asserted, that although it took twelve men 
to plant Christianity, his single arm should roct it out. 


lu that day aud couutry, it was customary to sneer at 


Christians. And among the French nobility, it was 
an old saying, ** We'll leave the poor to the clergy.” 


He was thansful that they had been left with the cler- 


vy. ‘the poor we have always with us. ‘Tom Paine 
—(! thank God that his bones have been rooted up, 
and oo longer pollute the soil of our country)—Tom 


Paine boasted that he had cut down every tree in Par- 


adise. fie mentioned these circumstances to show. 


how our religion has been assailed by infidels, and 


juow speedily and gloriously their predictions had been 
falsified, It wasa pleasing fact, that Voitaire’s press | 
—ihat very press that scattered his baneful tracts, so | 
that, like the frogs in Egypt, they were found in their | 
houses, their kneading troughs, and their ovens—is | 


now actively employed by the Paris Bible Society. In 
the very chamber, too, where Hume uttered his evil 
prophecy, the first committee assembled for forming 


the Ediasburgh Bible Society. One of the converts of | 


Carlisle, moreover, who had sent that wretch a dona- 
tion in prison, as he said, to compliment him for hav- 
ing delivered him from his ridiculous fears of hell, ard 
his fantastical hopes of heaven, lately died in the most 
horrible agony, exclaiming, ** Jam lost / 

Mr. S. warmly congratulated the society upon its 
formation. This room afiords a delightful spectacle. 
In the union of different sects of Christians, there is a 
somblanee of that love which is so beautiful in the 
Christian character. It is a love which we can even 
see as ot were, beaming from the face, looking out at 
the eyes, breathing from the lips, and distilling trom 
the hands, thus creating an atmosphere which angels 
come down to inhale. avd in which God himself de- 
lielt<to dwell; fer he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God, and God ir hin! 

Lexincron vs. Concorn. Our readey.are 
probabiy aware, that there has been some disets- 
sion of iate in the papers of this vicinity, (although 
we have taken no part in it ourself) respecting the 
battle of the 19th of April, 1775; some claiming 
for Lexington, and others for Concord, the honor 
of being the first scene of the tragedy which 
eventuated in American Independence. We 
confess that we were never more surprized, than 
when we first heard it said—which was not more 
than six months since—that this memorable dis- 
tinction belonged to Concord. That a battle was 
fought at Concord, we had indeed heard ; but 
that the first opposition to the march of the British 
treops was made at Lexington, and that the first 
blood of the revolutionary martyr bedewed the 
turf in that village, is what was believed, as far 
as our knowledge extended, by every man, Wo- 
man, and child in the nation. It is difficult to get 
rid of early impressions, though they may be 
founded in error ; and if this general belief is so 
founded, it is proper that those who know the 
facts of the case, should set the public right. Mr. 

3 , a a) : 
Phinney, of Charlestown, has published a pam- 
phlet, as we are told, which proves that the claim 
of Lexington is a just and valid one. We have 
uot seen Mr. P.’s pi fe 

een MF P.’s pamphlet, but, we offer to the 
nae Wno tiay wish to know something about 
the controversy, the following remarks in the 
fori of a review, which appeared in the Patriot 
of Wednesday. 


When any individual undertakes to collect doc- 
uments, or rescue from oblivion, the history of 
Haportant transactions relating to our revolution- 
ary war, we owe him mueh gratitude. Such in- 
jormation cannot, indeed, be too highly prized by 
us. Its value arises from the peculiarity of our 
sItuetion and circumstances at the time when our 
revolutionary struggle commenced. It isincreas- 
ed beyond neasure, by the momentons consequen- 
ces, the glorious results, of our then feeble exer- 
tions. The example of these United States 
stands unparalleled on the records of man. The 
relation of these ‘infant colonies to the mother 
country rendered our condition highly interesting. 
Ours was the cry of the dutiful child against the 
unnatural parent. Then was emphatically our 
“day of small things.” A single hour was often 


a battle. 


2 he, b . 
such “high import,” to the Cestiny of a nation, 
as the 1th of April, 1775. It was not an hour 
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sistance. , He boldly advanced and bid them “ dj 

Not aman left the ranks. 
| was repeated, “lay down your arms, and dig 

But the yeomanry still stood firm. . Pigi 
cairn then ordered his men to fire. They wer 
thunderstruck, aud obeyed only by firing over tli 
heads of our militia. But this feint weuld n& 
suflice. A second discharge soon followed, ar 
Our little band then® 
turned the fire, and instantly dispersed, as | 
dence dictated. On their retreat, two, at lea 
turned and discharged their muskets a secon 
time. Soon after, the British formed on the g 


















eight Americans fell. 
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proceeded to Coucord, where they accomplished 
their purpose, by destroying our stores. : 

From the pamphlet before. us, we learn, 
| greeably to the opinion of every child who can 
olutionary war began at Lexing- 
as only the sagacity of the sons, grown 
n their fathers, could ascertain that | 
“not agun wis fired at Lexington on the 19th 4 
It the assertion be true, what | 
credit can we give to human testimony ? Cer-, 
rned, we presume, in the law, ha 
rmined, thatthe memory of man will 
_ hot serve him right as to events that happened: 
Jifty years since ; and that the claims of Lexingtog, - 
‘in this affair, rest on such evidence alone. Te; 
say nothing of this new docrine, how is the p 
tion of these unbelievers supported? Why, 
| the testimony of certain men proving, that 
| themselves lived and acted on that day, but ne 
Ifthis be not sophistry, we 
know not what is. Establish a single point of the 
‘evidence contained in the histories of the day, 
, and the depositions since taken on this subject 
and the whole must stand. For instance, whem 
Pitcairn ordered his troops to fire, they, by design, 
raised their guns shove the heads of our 
' doubtless to frighten them into terms. 
were determined to resist the provocation. 
it credible that they would now disperse 
out discharging a single gun? Mark next, 
conductof the British after the battle. 
not pass on, as if undisturbed, but drew up, fired ( 
volley and shouted. Men do not often triumph ia 
, War, except over a troublesome enemy. 

~The peuple of Concord claim to have made 
stand, which decided the fate of the day. What ag 
the proofs of their bravery, on thelist of those 
bled and died on that day ? Why, not one of thd 
citizens was killed, and but three wounded ; w 
in the obscure village of Lexington ten w 
slain, and as many wounded. We have been 
into this examination of the merits of the eagi 
by learning that a leaden bor was placed under th 
corner stone of a monument at Concord, cow 
taining this inscription—“ Here began on the 19% 
April, 1775, the war of that revolution which gaw 
Independence to America.” Now, this out-} 
Had there been but a 
war on this matter, we should have rested un th 
strength of the cause, persuaded that the truth 
would prevail. 
“ pomp and circumstance” to found a monumel 
Ipable falsehood, we cannot “ hold o@ eee 
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' tain men, lea 
: lately defe 










| heard such a story. 
















They did 














Herod himself. 


we see all 


on such a pa 


We will only observe, that Mr. Phinney 
giveu us a clear and satisfactory account of tht 
transactions at Lexington on the 19th April, 17% 
We noticed a few inaccuracies as to the nar 
men, but by no means material ones. 
rendered the public a valuable service, and 
of which we hope every candid reader will ava 
A FRIEND OF JUSTICE: » 





A Pcsuic Dinner was given to Gen. Wruutill 
Hcnz, on Monday last, at the Exchange Coffees 
House. The company consisted of about twa 
hundred and fifty of the citizens of Bosten, C 
bridge, Charlestown, Watertown, and Ne 08 
Hon. Wittiam Suxzivan of Boston presided st 
the table, assisted by ten vice-presidents, @ | 
whom were several revolutionary soldiers. Wher 
Gen. Hull wag introduced to the company, he i 
addressed by Gen. Sullivan on behalf of the ve 
sons present, in a short but affectionate ands 
spectful speech, to which he replied with c ons 
teristic plainness and honesty. The dinner # 
served up in Col. Hamiiton’s best style. 
ment and song abounded. The toasts were dighl 
fied ‘and good-humored, and the day was cle ci 
without the intervention of any circumstance ti 
mar the good feeling which the occasion e& 


Be. 





Weare always pleased when we see any littl 
paragraph or sentence of ours extracted by & 
brother editor with approbation ; and it is certaill 
ly an honour to be quoted by our cotemporarie c 


Philade!phia, when the quotation is accompanid 


: : a ected 
with a compliment. 


We have no doubt that o@ 
thoughts and language are susceptible of improve 
ment and embellishment ; yet we confess we ad: 
rather remain unnoticed than to suffer mutilatié : 
Itis not with any sullenness of feeling, but wit? 
quite a different sentiment, that we appeal to th 
editor of the U. S. Gazette, and solicit from 
areview of the trifle he theught proper to t 
fer from our paper to his of the 25th ult: 
there stands, it can hardly be considered a joi 
illustration of the handsome compliment wh * 
precedes it. The last sentence of the quotati a 
» and it is not easy to perceive the ree 
son of its appearance there, unless the edit 
were making game of our poor ideas—a cone 
| sion which we are pot willing to adopt. 


filled with intense interest. A few pounds of 
powder, timely procured, changed the fortune of 


Pay & 
Perhaps there has never passed si morning of 
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e to nants with us, when he takes his ground, to consider 
ex- fiwure not eternal punishment as the subject of oppo- 
silion 7? And what becomes of this fine logical distinc- 

tion about the word future 2? [shall not stop, Sir, to 

consider the grammatical accuracy of these remarks, 

ittle and | feel too much respect for your eeneral charac- 
se ter, to call them a specimen ot carping criticism, or of 
y puerile quiibiing ; but | would ask you, whether they 
aib- lo not appear very like a species of trifling that 
sof s altogether incompatible with the seriousness of theo- 
sail Be sic discussion? | would ask you, whether you really 
. 7 ie Xpected that this would be received or considered by 
,our | ‘our readers as argument ? If you did, it seems to me, 
ove- ha a have made very liberal calculatious on their 
had 4 : — ny and for my own part, as one of your readers, 
| must own, that Ido not feel greatly obliged by the 
tion. orry compliment you have thought proper to pay my 
with mderstanding. Is if possible, sir, that a man who has 
é disc overed in his writings so many traces of shrewdness 

, the 4 perception, and acuteness of logic, could, when he 
him vrote the passage I have just quoved, gravely think that 
anil ae was reasoning ? Just as ifyou yourself as well as Mr. 
# ». had not used, in_ your Controversy, the words fulure 
As! unishiment, punishment ma future state, and future 
n fait earns as indiscriminate and cquipolient phrases ! 
nich besides, did not Mr. S. at his first setting out, give his 
ges caders distinctly to understand, that the sense. which 
AtIOT © attached. and which he wished them to attach, to 
rea uture punishment, was punishment in a future state 
ditor F< xistence : And “ in speaking, and preaching, and 
nting on this subject,’ is not this the sense in which 

nclue fos unin ersally understood? Who does not know, that 


yo ee > 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


A Letter addressed to the Rev. Watter Batrour. 
relating to certain matters connected with his con- 
troversy with the Rev. James Sanine, of an uncer- 
tain subject. 


Rev. Sin—Your. book entitled * An Inquiry into 
the Scriptural Import of Sheo/, Hades, Tartarus, and 
Gehenna,” has been for some time before the public, 
and 1 am glad to find, that it has engaged, and is sfill 
engaging ue inconsiderable share of public attention. 
| have read it with some care, and with a great deal 
of interest, and was pleased to fiud in it, aot only old 
arguments and proofs of the “ fuluess of the blessing 
oi the gospel,” presented with energy, but new and 
original views also, drawn from a cuannel of biblical 
criticism certainly anexplored, to so great an extent, 
by any theological writer who has preceded you in the 
same course of investigation. Your “ Inguiry” un- 
doubtedly eviaces an indefatigable iadustry in collat- 
iug scripture testimony, and it coutaius abundant 
proofs of a vigorous and inquisitive mind, guided by 
un ingenuous love of religious truth, and an honest 
veal for its discovery and establishment. I do not un- 
dertake to assert, that there is not in it, in some in- 
stances, a Want of clearness in its arraugemeut, and of 
precision in its statements, which, although they may 
not go to invalidate the geveral force of your reasonings, 
or the soundness of your conclusions, are, | am sure, a 
subject of regret to some who are friendly to the views 
you have attempted to support. Such defects are to 
be particularly regretted, because they furnish to the 
ctatty controversialists caterials, of which, in the ab- 
sence of better, he is always prompt to avail himself, 
and by means of which, with a licence and disingenu- 
ity that are sometimes found to attach to the polemmek 
as well as the barrister, he may, if he has genius, not 
ouly emvarrass a soiid arzament, but even overwhelm 
jt, in the estimation of a common reader, by a dexter- 
ous ue of some imperfection of the terms in which it 
is stated. A want of distinctness and precision, espe- 
cially in an argumentative work, besides the evil re- 
suiting from a mischievous use which an unfair oppo- 
nent may make of it, is moreover, very likely to lead 
even a candid reader into miscouception as to the 
writer’s ideas, although he may not mistake the ob- 
vious import of his language. Of an indistinctness of 
this kind, | must be permitted to say, that | was my- 
self fuily sensible when 1 read your book; and | was, 
aad still am, quite prepared to admit the frankness of 
Mr. Sabine, when he remarked in the course of his 
* Lectures on the inquiry,” that “‘the inquirer does 
not appear to be distinctly acquainted with the pre- 
cise subject he has undertaken to discuss; and that 
* he,” the inquirer, ** does not as he goes on, seem to 
kupw whether he is to disprove the doctrine of endless 
or future punishment.” 

1am not, however, about to enter into an examina- 
tion, at large, either of the particular merits or the de- 


remarks Chiefly for the purpose of introducing to your 
consideration, some sugzestions on the injustice of the 
eharze you have thought proper to bring against Mr. 
s. in your reply, of making an unfounded and uncandid 
statement of the ** object and scope” of your book.— 
And it is but just to my feelings and my principles, 
thal my molive may not be mistaken, to add bere, 
that with Mr. 3.1 have no personal acquaintance, nor 
can | be suspected to have any very overweening af- 
iection for those ** peculiar and fundamental doctrines 
ot christianity,” which he and his orthodox friends 
(or enemies) are pleased to denominate * the faith 
once delivered to the saiats.”? On the contrary, | am 
as far from beli@ving in the doctrine of endless misery 
as you yourself cau possilly be; and [ regard with an 
abhorrence no less profound than any other man, not 
onty that doctrine, but other revolting and kindred 
doctiines, alike dishonorable to the character of God, 
aud disgracetul to the human mind, which that rev. 
genticoau aad his orthodox iraternity have long been 
io the habit of inculcajing with an earmestness worthy 
of a more exalted and a holier object. But, Sir, you 
have ve need to be Informed by me, that an opponent 
inay. and indeed eugnt to, be treated with fairness, 
however we may coutemn his principles. Parcere 
persons, dicere de vitus, is a maxim of Horace, which 
even achristiau need not hesitate to adupt ,; and in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of this maxim, | wish it to be 
distinctly understood, that neither feelings of personal 
putiality nor hostility, neither a zeal for nor against 
any particular doctrine, or system of doctrines, enter 
at ali into the motives of this etter. My concern here, 
is not with the trath of any doctrine that is asserted 
or denied, nor with the validity of any argument that 
is adduced by either party in the controversy, either 
to attack or to defend any doctrine; but it is with 
your own statements wilh respect to your object in 
writing the * Inquiry,” and with the Jarrness with 
which, on your part, the contreversy between your- 
self and Mr. S. has been thus far conducted. I have 
deemed it proper to make these declarations, because, 
1 proiess to have lived tuo long, aud to have seen too 
miuch of the obliquity of the controversial spirit, not 
to be aware, that suggestions coming from a triend, 
are more likely to have their just claims allowed, and 
to be duly considered, than those, however just they 
niay be, that come from an enemy. 

i have, Sir, read the Rev. Mr. Sabine’s ** Lectures 
>a the Inquiry,” and also your * Reply” to them, 
and | expect to show you, in the course of this letter, 
aot only a complete illustration of your own remarks, 
‘Reply p. 21) that “the legs of the Jame are never 
equal,” and that **the very best of men sometimes 
<ontradict themselves ;°’ but that you have involved 
yourself in a reap of inextricable diticulties, and have 
«done Mr. §. as well as yourself, in more than one in- 


fest, injustice. And before I proceed to examine into the 
grounds of the charge to which I have already alluded, 
and which will be the principal subject*of this letter, 
1 will request your attentioa, for one momeut, while | 
a‘tvert to one instance ef this injustice. 1 find it on p. 
20 (see aiso p. 24) of your ** Reply.’ You there quote 
“a very proper observation of Mr. S. that ** future is a 
“ommon term equally applicable to those who hold 
a lumited, as to those who hold an efernal, punishment,” 
cand proceed to make upon it the following singular re- 
marks: ‘+The word future is a common term, and 
equally applies to those who believe in a temporal pun- 
ishment for sin, as those who believe in a limited or 
eternal punishment in a future state. We never un- 
derstood that men were punished for their sins before, 
bat always afler, they committed them: And you 
triumphantly ask, ** What then becomes of Mr. 38's. 
assertion on p- 13, where he says of me, ‘He cove- 






























fects of your book, bul I have made the preceding | 
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stance, an act, | do not say of deliberate, but of mani- | 





this sense has been, and still is estabdlishe¢ by usage 
and prescription? Who ever heard, that—whetber in 
the constitution of the Divine government, there is 
any such thing as punishment for sin in this wor'i-— 
was ever made or considered a controverted point ix 
Divinit; > You yourself, sir, have ref-rred, in nuner- 
ous instances in the course of your * Inquiry,” to pun- 
ishment for sin in (his world, but have you there, in a 
solitary instance, designated it by the phrase /uiure 
punishment ? Not onc’. On the contrary, have you 
not uniformly denominai«? such punishuent, * tem- 
poral misery,” or “temporal punishment?” And in 
what creed, or catechism, or contession of faith, from 
Athanasius down to “ mother Ann Lee,” have you 
found. or can you find an article of faith propounded in 
language like this—J believe that the wacked and the 
ungodly will be consigned to FUTCRE punishinent an 
THIS word! Do you not perceive, that it woulkl be 
quite as easy to start a quibble about fufure slaie as 
about fufure punishment ?—No, Sir: ‘Vhese remarks 
of yours are really goo trivia! to mingle with the sulemn 
words of a discussion that relates to the sfa/e of the 
dead, and to the hopes and the fears of the dying. But 
enough of this.—I know not that Mr. S. intends to re- 
sume his controversy with you, but if he should, it will 
not at all surprise me to find him, in his turn, accusing 
you of making a “‘ man of straw.” However this may 
be, I submit it you, whether such an accusation might 
not be preferred without injustice. 

[To be Continued.) 








MADAM KNIGHT'S JOURNAL. 
Mra. Evitror,—I have read in your Galaxy of 
Friday last, an extract from the “ Journal of 
Madam Knight,” with the introductory remarks, 
I agree with you in believing that the work isa 
fiction, and further, I beiieve it to be altogether a 
fiction. 
The original manuscript is said to have been 
written in 1704. It is stated in the extract, that 
she “ arrived at the Post’s second stage, where 
the Western Post met him and exchanged let- 
ters.” Now, uniortunately for the contriver of 
this Journal, the first Pust-Oiiice in America was 
not established uutii the year 1710, and it will 
not be pretended that there was any line of 
“ Posts” for the convevance of letters previous to 
the establishment of any Post-Ofice, see Holmes’s 
Annals, vol. II. p. 78. Itis true, that in 1693, the 
Asseinbly of Virginia, passed an act for making 
Mr. Neal post-master of Virginia und other parts 
of America ; but this act was never carried into 
effect, even in Virgiiia, because of the “ dispers- 
ed situation of the inhabitants.” Virginia could 
not legislate for the other Provinces, and these it 
is believed pi #-ed no act relative to a Post-Office. 
Certainly Massachusetts did not. Besides, this 
was one of Andros’s measures, which Massachu- 
setts had good reason not to adopt. 
This fact respecting the Post-Office, then, may 
be considered as decisive against the authenticity 
of this “ Journal.” 
The publishers say, that “ Madam Knight” 
was a lady “ of uneommon literary attainments.” 
The extract meutions “ Grannam’s new rung 
sow ;’ that the “cabbage served as a Cudd ;” 
“ weary bones,” and “fainting vitals.” These 
are the words of “ Madam Knight of uncommon 
literary attainments.” Her attainments must 
have been uncommon even in those days. 


should have read Mrs. Hutchinsen’s memoirs in 
order to know how a lady of those times used to 
express her thonghts. 

The title of “ Madam,” it is believed, was not 
used in Massachusetts til! after 173),and was then 
given to ladies married to wealthy or distinguish- 
edmen. It was never given merely out of re- 
spect to charactcr. There were very many ladies 
of excellent charaeter, who were never distin- 
guished by that title. “ Law for me,” and 
* Grannam,” are not New-England expressions. 
The manners attributed to the young lady, who 
interrogated ** Madam,” were never New-Eng- 
land manners. The story of the high bedstead 
with achair to assist in gefling up to it, is too 
much in the style of Munchausen. 

As far as the extracts go, the manners of New- 
England people at that period, including ‘ Madam 
Knight,’ are exhibited in a very unfavorable 
light---in a light not agreeable to truth. Nor 
would it be agreeabie to the natural feelings of a 
Boston lady to deseribe her countrymen in that 
manner. The auther is also unfortunate in’ his 


spelling is not that which was used in 1704, 

Sull, if the author had published the ‘Journal’ 
as a fiction. there would have been a fairness in 
the transaction, though the fiction might fail to 
please from its improbability. Bat when the 
publishers undertake to say “ it is not a work of 
fiction,” thereby claiming for the “ Journal,” a 
place among the iuistories of the country, its mis- 
representation then becomes justly a subject of 
complaint, as violations of historic truth, tending 
to impair the respect justly due to the New-Eng- 


THERAON. 


PLL TT TE EL a CEE 
THINGS IN GENERAL. 

A case occurred yesterday in the Police oflice 
in this city, which was not only in itself new and 
interesting, but in the event astonished and sur- 
prised the Court and every one present. A boy 
of apparently about the age of 16, who had been 
for some time a pupil in the Deaf and Dumb in- 
stitution in this city, was brought before the po- 
lice court on a charge of having stolen a watch. 
The complainant stated that at and about the 
time the watch was taken from his house, this 
boy, and none other was there: that he was 
left a few minutes alone in the room, and on his 
immediately afterward going away, the watch 
was missing. The court being rather at a loss 
how to examine a deaf and dumb person, sent 
for Mr. Loveberry, the principal of the Asylum 
in this city, who acted as interpreter, whils his 
assistant, a very shrewd, intelligent young gentle- 
man, about 21 years of age, acted as examiner. 
The boy utterly denied kuowing any thing about 
the watch, denied being at the complainant’s 
house on the day alleged, and said the only suit 
of clothes he had were those he then had on ; 
these two last facts were ecntroverted by persons 
present, one of whom had seen him ina different 
varb, and another had seen him at the time and 
place aileged. While uuder examination which 
was wholly by signs through the interpreter, an 
ofiicer of the court entered the room, who said he 
had seen the boy before, and had heard him speak 
and converse. He said he could not be mistaken ; 
that the boy was not deaf and dumb ; and he was 
confirmed by two other persons present, who re- 
cosnized him as 8 person who they knew could, 
for they had heard him speak. To this Mr. Lov e- 
berry, to whose opinion great iemrenee was paid 
and was certainly due, replied that on t ne subject 
of the boy’s disability, there could nott annie . 
doubt; that although others might be . —~ 
by impostors, he thought he could not — 
about two years ago this same boy a — 
*rought to his school, and was sO os ig e 
as to cause his being turned away * dat ; fow 
months ago, he was again admitted t roug ’ - 
solicitations and at the expense of a caaritable 
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anc that he soon became so ung» vernable,through 
resistance and stubbornness, 26 necessarily to 
cause itis second dismissal; that he was a ver 
#}1 scholar, aad quick and easy to learn, but withal 
2 very bad boy. 

- 2e assistant teacher (who himself is deaf and 
de nv) expressed ius entire conviction of the boy’s 
‘tisauitity in that respect, and on his representin 
to iin the consequences of the crime with which 

2 was charged, the bov appeared much affect- 
“13; and so entire was the geuveral conviction 
rit: the boy was destitute of the faculty of hear- 
ine. that those who supposed they had heard nim 
speak, began to conclude they were most unac- 
countably mistaken. Being asked where he had 
lately lodged, he offered to gu and let them search. 
They did so, and there the officer found the 
watch ; and in the neighbornood a jeweller, who 
said that identical boy had a few days before 
offered the watch to him for sale, and that the 
boy then could talk as well as any body. He was 
tien reconducted to the police office, and the 
mugistrate, to try the effect of his fears, thought 
he would “put the serews on” in another shape, 
and writing afew lines upon a paper, told the 
high constable to take the boy immediately to 
the stepping mill, and fur au indefinite period of 
tine. 

At the prospect of so formidable an encounter, 
and to be sent there without proof on oath too, 
the boy, to the perfect astonishment of every one 
present, burst forth in a fine strain of eloquence, 
telling them he was not going indefinitely—that 
they had their match now ; and that ke was too 
cunning for the whole concern. He gave the 
teacher “a rub or two” upon his penetration, 
and proved himself tu be as fine a talker as the 
fattest of them. =~ 

The opening of the mouth of the dumb, and 
the ears of the deaf, is a new qualification for our 
city magistrates ; and if “ putting the screws on” 
will operate in this way, we think it better than 
any other, After this, who will say what our 
police cannot do? The boy was committed for 


trial at the sessions next week.—Noah’s Advo- 
caie. 


Tue Patuavetenta Circus was last night, 
for the first time this season, filled to overflowing. 
The hope of seeing Col. Pluck had crowded eve- 
ry part of the house. It was as hot as a vapour 
bath, and indeest not much unlike it. Every eye 
was directed to the stage box--no Col. Pluck. 
The house resounded with his voble name. Some 
one, uot having the fear of tar and feathers be- 
fore his eyes, cried out “ Calves’ Pluck forever.” 
The clamorous indignation which this indecorous 
declaration excited, svon taught the ill-bred wight 
who made it, to be as still as a mouse and to creep 
off as quietly. ‘The performance was allowed to 
proceed, but out of the fullness of the heart, &c. 
the clamor for Col. Pluck became deafening. 'The 
clown, Mr. Williams, for whose benefit all this 
great company had gathered themselves together, 
now appeared and after many bows and much 





The writer before composing his * Journal” | 


spelling, considering the lady’s attainments. The | 


land people of those times from their descendants. | 


scraping, he assured the audience that however, 
* flattered and honored he would have felt, had 
Co}. Pluck been pleased to distinguish his benefit 
by his presence in the stage, or any other box, in 
uniform, or out of uniform, he assured the audi- 
ence, thai the Colonel had never done him, the 
Clown, the honor, either by word of mouth, or 
letter, to give him any assurance, that it was his 
intention to take a box for his benetit. [Lively 
mevements of dissatisfaction.) Mr. Williams 
pledged himself to the house, that be had never 
authorised any of the reports or publications 
which had excited the lively expectation, that 
Col. Pluck would honor his benefit by bis pres- 
ence.” The audience did not disgrace itself by 
Anv riotous conduct, but the disappointment was 
keenly felt. Several of the ladies-—purticularly 
those who had come a considerable distance to 
gratify their laudable curiosity —dicplayed much 
sensibility and many white, handkerchiefs, and 
our ‘QObadiab wept like a church spout.’—Demo- 
cratic Press. 








Literary Lovr. The age of inventions and im- 
provements is very productive, not in steam conftiv- 
ances only, as the following literary effort plainly in- 
_dicates. St is an exact copy of a love letter, written 
in this present year 1825, and sent soberly and seri- 
ously by the author to a young lady of respectability, 
not one hundred miles from Baltimore.— Fed Gate. 

Resplendent Nymph—My pericraniam, for a heb- 
dominal season, hath been fascinated with the imagery 
of your immaculate personality. When the arrived 
contemplation of your mental faculties would illaque- 
ate in ecstacy the divine particles of an anchorite, 
your benign philanthropic disposition induces me to 
supplicate illalebration under your patriocination.—- 
When I coagulate on the ascending, descending and 
horizortal motion of your refulgent optics, and con- 
strue them to the malefic, my heart is lacerated and 
my cheeks innovated by a continuation of lachyrma- 
tion; but when [ illusively apprehend them to be 
portentous of benevolence, | ain instantaneously soar- 
ing on the pinions of hope, exalted tothe summit of 
terrestrial beatitude and feel an approximation to the 
inimitable joys of futurity. But oh! the mucabilty of 
feminality! ! The autopsy of your autography, ad- 
dressed to an Oriental swain, in exclusion of your vestal 
devotee, bids me despond and die, notwithstanding 
your immoveable antipathy to a cisconsolate inamo- 
rata; yet, honourificabilitudinity impels me to make 
this declaration on the pre-economy ef your amuse- 
ment of behaviour towards me, and that your exterior 
deportment 2s well as confabulation, makes them 
compatible with the most refined condignity and ur- 
banity. I am fair spoken, and shall through all the 
| hourly circumvolutions of eternity be your respondent 
| adorer. No doubt by this time you perceive I am 
more than I pretended to be. The heterogenousness, 
heteroctitictal and miscellancous effusions of my pro- 
lific imagination, this partial evacuation and disem- 
boguement of my sentiments and_ disposition towards 
you, have afforded ineffable satisfaction and tranquil- 
lity to my extravasted and revolutionized system. 

My contiguity to your local habitation will super: 
cede the necessity of my writing to you again, and 
will be tantamount to an open declaration of my par- 
amount affections for you, the lovely arbitress of my 
future destiny, till the final eclaircissement of all 
sablunary and mundane concerns. And even when 
this elastic mass of corruptible, degenerate and falli 
ble flesh which now addresses you thro’ the medium of 
pinions of a goose, should by an omnipotent order, re- 
assume its native beatific state, frem which it was 
hurled by the nefarious schemes of an apostatized 
rebel, and be merged into the divine image of its in- 
defatigable and immaculate author, it shall be its em- 
ployment after the glorious diurnal ‘uminary has shed 
his effulgent rays on the eastern hemisphere, and set 
aloft in ether, to keep vigil over your mortal clay till 
you are likewise removed from this probationary pur- 
gatory to join the immortal choir in that exalted reign 
of endless beatitude where dolour and condolement 
are unknown, and where we shall be eternally happy. 
Through the gloomy vortex of revolution you will 
with instantaneous hilarity and alacrity, make out a 
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of ardent devotion ; my heart is dilated and extended 
in the anticipation of the unparalelled condescension 
in addressing your erudite swain. 1 am cosmically 
yours to the end of time. 


The following ison a violin maker’s sign board at 
Ljinerick :—*“* New villins mad here and old ones rip- 
yard, also new heads, ribs, backs, and bellys mad on 
the shortest notice. N.B. New guts of the besi qual- 
ty. Shoes mended, &c.—Pat O’Shognassey, painter. 





Quackery. We nofe the followi iculars for 
the benetit of those, who are in the habitof employing 
the, most illiterate of mankind, to doctor their horses, 
cows, hogs and sheep. A gentleman in this vicinity, 
having lost 26 of his merino flock, of a disease, which 
he ascertained by dissection to be, “worms in the 
head,” was advised by one of his neighbors to inject 


| into the heads of his sheep, spirits of turpentine and 


vinegar, the proportion, ‘a tea spoonfal of the former 
to a gill of the latter,’ as a preventive. The next day 
the flock was got up, the lotion prepared was intro- 
duced vigorously to the olfactories of 15 of his sheep, 
14 of which were in perfect health; and in about 
twenty minutes, seven of them were dead, one more 
died in about two hours, aud another lingered till the 
next day ! Cheshire Gas. 

** THE WAGES OF SINIS DEATH.” We were forcibly 
struck with an account of the death of Hunt, on his 
voyage to New South Wales. Our readers will pro- 
bably bear in mind the shocking murder of Mr. Weare, 
near London, many months since, the account of the 
affair itself, together with the trial of the murderers, 
occupied the public mind and filled the newspapers at 
the time. The persons arrested for this crime, were 
Churtell, Probert and Hunt. Thurtell was found 
guilty of the crime and was hung—Hunt was consid- 
ered accessary, and was sentenced*o transportation— 
he died, as we stated, upon his passage—and Probert, 
who escaped at that time the lash of the law, has 
since been condemned to be hung for horse stealing.— 
With the fate of these wretched participaters in a hor- 
rid crime, full in view, surely every one will exclaim 
*“the way of the transgressor is hard.°—U. S. Gas. 


Covert Garpes Taeatre.- A new Tragelly, 
called Orestes in Argos, was produced last night. To 
analyze and compare the dramatic productions which 
have been founded on the house of Agamemnon, would 
be far from our purpose, and-far exceed our limits. We 
shall merely observe, that the present play is priacipal- 
ly founded on the Electra of Sophocles. It opens with 
a chorus of Nemesis and the Furies, and the rest of the 
the first Act is taken up in the developement of the 
characters of Electra, Clytemnestra, and A-gisthus, 
which is done with considerable force. The second 
Act is filled up with the arrival of Orestes and Pylades, 
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BOSTON POLICE COURT. 


Cases examined aud tried ia'the*} 


menacing on the 23d, and ees 


on days tae Court held © ec athrrag Ele cote 

c. 1 3. trespasses of various 
kinds, 5; Assaults and batteries, el 2S weal, Fs 
stubborn 1; perjury, 1; lewd asci persons, 4 ; pro-. 
fanation o: the Lord’s day, 2; smoking cigars in the strects, 13. 
bo ey rioters, 7; railer and brawier, 1. Whole number of . 


c 

Punishments, &c. Tried.and acquitted, 6; committed 
houee of correction, 10; fined—fines and costs feceived for the cin 
amount, $84,60, 13; Examinations, wartente not granted, no costs 
allowed, 7; committed in exécution of » 3; committed for 
trial at the Municipal court, 2; warrants not retarued, or coatinu- 
ed a examination, 6; Nol. Pros. 1. Whole number of 
cases, 45. 


PAasonic Calendar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 














Union Lodg Nantucket, - Monday. 
Corner Stone, Duxbury, ov 
St. John’s, Boston, Tuesday. 
St Mark cis a 
ark’s, ew # 
Tyrian, Gloucester, “ 
Portland, Portland, Wednesday. 
St. Andrews, Thursday. 
In this City, Capt. James Smith to Miss il Barker Longley. 


In Roxbury, on Sunday evening last, by Rev. Hosea Ballou, 2d 

Mr. Juseph Wheeler to Miss Mare Ann Within beth of home F 
In Newbury, Mr. John Woodman to Miss Eliza Little. 

In Salem, Mr. Samuel Worcester to Miss Susan Dix. 


In Hopkinton, Mr. Calvin Bruce, of to Mise Elena M. Carr. 
$ - Newport, Mr. Thomas Breese, Esq. to Mise Lucy Maria Ran- 
(1) . 


In Pittsfield, Professor Chester Dewey, of Williams’ College, te 
Miss Olive Pomeroy. at Pee SF ees thins 
In Danvers. Mr. John W. Proctor to Mise Mary Osborn. 

Ia Southampton, Mr. Winthrop M to Miss Charity Pomeroy. 
At Staten Island, Dr. John 8. Westevelt to Miss Hannah E. Tomp- 


kins. 
Deaths. 


In this City, Elizabeth H. Shed, aged 9; Mr. Loami Noyes, aged 
34; Miss Mary Aun Saunders, aged 16; Mr. Eheuczer Brown, aged 
47; Mr. Webster Mecum, aged 25; John Francis Hoppin, aged }; 
Samuel Brown, Esq. aged 72. 

At the General Hospital, Mr. Jonas Dean, aged 42. 

In Dorchester, John Howe, Esq. of this city, aged 59. 

lo Dedham, Mrs. Mary Whiting, aged 65. 

In Lexington, Mr. Nathaniel Fessenden, aged 30. 








in order to pronounce the pretended death of Orestes, | 1" Cuncord, Capt. William Brown, aged about 40. 


and with his disclosure of himself to Electra. The re- 
cognition was admirably acted, and produced a strik- 
ing effect. The following acts display the sorrow of 
Clytemnestra, for the supposed death of her soa, the 
joy of Mgisihus, his suspicions, the declaration of his 
real name and purpose by Urvstes to the tyrant, 
the condemnation of Orestes to death, his final 
triumph by the aid of the people, and his killing of the 
usurper, which takes place: ou the siage. athe death 
of Clytemnestra, from a wound unintentionally inflict- 
ed by the sword of Orestes, is related by Pylades.— 
Without entering into any tedious and unprofitable 
inquiry asto the details wherein the play differs from 
ancient story, it may be remarked, that the perform- 
ance of a Traxedy on such a subject, is attended with 


this obvious ditficulty—that it presumes on the part of 


the audience a knowledge which but a small portion 
of them can possess. To the Greeks the history of the 


heroes of the l'rojan war, the miseries of the family of 


Laius, the solitary sufferings of Philoctetes, the da-ing 
exploits and tremendeus punishment of Prometheus, 
were the subject of daily allusion, and, what was pe- 
culiarly favourable to the tragic writer, .they were 
cominonly viewed with a feeling of almust religious 
reverence. And even now, when a purer faith and 


In Newton, Mr. Daniel Clark, aged 50. : 

lu Newburyport, Stepheu Howard, Esq. aged 61. 

In Easton, Mr. Bezer Keith, aged 49. : 

In Wiltham, Mr. Louis Roberts, aged 64. 

In Sharoa, Mr. John Smith, aged 40. 

In Salem, Mrs. Eliza W. Brookhouse, aged 28; widow Hannab 
Petengi!, aged 33. ° 

in Bath, Capt. Ezra Tubbs, aged 70. 

In Augusta, Mr. Benjamin Branch, aged 73. 

In Hamilton, (Upper Canada) Capt. Augustus Mowry. 

At the resuiegce of Col. Enstis, at Fortress Monroe, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth, relict of the late Ralph Izard, Esq. of Charleston, (S. C.) 








FRENCH TUITION ON .2 RAPID AND ‘PRO. 

FOUND SYSTEM. 
I BEG leave to inform the ladies and gentlemen of 
M Boston and its vicinity, that Nature’s infallible 
mode of Instruction is in full operation, in the elegant 
and commodious hall of the Pantheon. The ladies? 
class begins at half past ten 4. M. and ends at 12. 
The gentiemen’s class, which commences at 8, and 
concludes at half past nine in the evening, consists of 
nearly oNE HUNDRED scholars, all making the most as- 
tonishing progress. 

I continue to admit pupils, bat charge in proportion 
to the number of lessons to be given. for particulars, 
apply at my residence, No 4, Summer-street, every 
day, (Sunday excepted) from one o’clock till six P. M. 


more accurate research have sipplanted the monsters 
of heathen mythology and tradition, there is some- 
thing inexpressibly delightful in these fables and su- 
perstitions, handed down to us, as they are, through the 
medium of poetry the most pure and majestic. To 
such feelings the realities of the stage are not always 
conducive ; but even in the performance of last uight, 
there was much to revive classical impressions. ‘The 
scenery was generally beautiful, and wnuch of the act- 


N. G. DUFIEF. 
June 1. It : 





—_ BURNE & READ, 
No. 449, Washington-— 
street, (a few decors south of 
Boylston Market,) have just » 
received from the first manu- - 


republication to this elaborate mental dislodgement of 


ing admirable. 


highest order and attitude, worthy of Athens in 
her most palmy state. 


farnily. 
Charles Kemble, amidst general applause. 
London paper. 








GovERNMENT OF MassSAacHUSETTS. 


tion of both branches of the legislature. 


qualified to discharge the duties of his office. 


Wade ; in Essex, Messrs. White and Fariey 
in Worcester, Messrs. Eaton and Rawson 


for the purpose proposed. 


about tobe made. A question was raised wheth 


the Senate on the elections and returns of it 
members, as to receive from that body the candi 


without examination into the proceedings. 


committed inthe returns of votes from Newto 


Subsequently, a convention was formed, whic 


den, Mr. Willard ; Norfolk, Mr. Gardner. 


political year. 





Nathan Chandler, Stephen Burker. 


There were passages of energetic de- 
clamation in the Orestes of C. Kembte of the “very 


Mr. Baily is the author of this 
tragedy, and having died suddenly sometime since, the 
profits are intended for the benefit of his widow and 
The play was announced for repitition by 


On Fri- 
day last, the Governor elect, appeared in the rep- | —————----——_______—— 
resentatives’ chamber, and was qualified eccord- 
ing tothe constitutional form, before a conven- | 
The 
Lieutenant-Governor also appeared at the same 
time and place, and was also in like manner 


On Saturday, the Senate sent a message to the 
House of Representatives, informing them that 
thirty-five members were duly elected to that 
body, and that there were five vacanciesto be 
filled by a convention of both houses, and stating 
that to till these vacancies, the candidates were 
in the district of Norfolk, Messrs. Seaver aud 
Gardifer ; in Middlesex, Messrs. Chandler and 


in Hampden, Messrs. Willard and Dwight. The 
message also proposed a convention for the choice 
of senators to fill these vacancies, at half-past MASSACHUSETTS. 
eleven. A message was immediately sent to the 
senate, concurring with that body in the time and 


The House soon after engaged in an interesting 
discussion connected with the choice of Senators 


er the House was so far bound by the report of 


dates declared by it to be constitutionally eligible, 
The 
debate continued till the hour of adjournment, 
and was continued on Monday till one o’clock, 
and the principle was ably discussed by several of 
the leading members of the House. In the mean- 
time, the Senate recommitted to its committee on 
elections the report which had formed the basis of 
the message tothe house, above-mentioned. It 
appeared on investigation that an error had been 


in the county of Middlesex, and that by correct- 
ing the error, Mr. Hoar, of Concord, was the con- 
stitutional candidate, instead of Mr. Chandler. 


elected for the district of Middlesex, Mr. Hoar ; 
Essex, Mr. White ; Worcester, Mr. Eaton ; Hamp- 


On Tuesday, Edward D. Bangs, Esq. was re- 
elected Secretary, and Nahum \itchell, Esq. 
Treasurer, of the commonwealth, for the current 


On Wednesday the following persons were 
elected as Councillors, for the year, viz. Aaron 
Hill, Edmund Cushing, James Fowler, Jarius Ware, 
Nathan Willis, Hezetiah Barnard, Thomas Weston, 


factories in New York, and 
in this. city, an additional 
supply of gentlemen’s super- 
fine black and drab Beavers ; 
imitation do. ; men’s, boy’s, 
=} youth’s, and children’s Fan- 

cy Hats; Morocco do.; Cloth Caps; Palm Leaf 
Hats, &c. 

Also—20 cases of low priced Hats, for shipping and 
country trade. . 
(cy Purchasers are requested to call aad examine 
the above Goods. tf June 3. 
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\Gr NOTICE. <0 
HE subscriber has very recently added to bis 
usual stock, a great variety of Fancy Goods, 
Dunstable Straws, and last, but not least, a fresh sup- 
ply of Masonic * lothing. No. 159, Washington, for- 
merly 25, Marbboro’ street. MARSHAL KEITH. 
June 3. otis 





MEMOIRS OF JOSIAH QUINCY, JR. 
HIS DAY PUBLISHED and for sale, Memoir of 
JostaAn Quincy Jr., of Massachusetts, by his 
son Josiah Quincy. 
This work is dedicated to the citizens of Boston ; 
it contains many original and interesting documents ; 
extracts from Mr. Quincy’s Journals, through the Col- 
onies and in Europe, im 1772 and 1774; his corres- 
pondence with distinguished characters of that peri- 
od, and fac similes of his and-Gen. Warren’s hand 
writing—the whole in a high degree illustrative of 
; | the spirit which characterized the period immediately 
. | precedmg the American Revolution. 
’ CUMMINGS, HILLIARD & CO. 





GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER OF 


OTICE is hereby 

given,thata state 
Commuaication of the 
M. E. Grand Royal 
Arch Chapter of Mas- 
sachusetts will be held 
at Mason’s Fall, Bos- 
‘ton, on Tuesday the 
Ztb day of June next,at 
seven o'clock, P. M. all 
concerned wil} take due 
notice thereof, and gov- 
eru themselves accor- 


8 





dingly. 
By direction of the M. E. and Rev. Paul Dean, G. 


H. P. SAMUEL HCWE, 
May 20. Grand Secretary. _ 


MORNING SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN. 
HE summer quarter of F. S.. DURIVAGE’S 
SCHO@L, for the instruction of Young Gentle- 

men in the French Language and in Drawing arti 

Painting, will commence on the Ist of June. In- 

struction will also be given in Projecting and Draw- 

ing, Mups, Charts, &c. and the use of the Globes. 

Hours. from sun-rise, to half-past seven o’clock. 

Franktin- street, May 16. eptJ11 


N.C. KEEP, ‘ 
URGEON-DENTIST, continues his services at 
» No. 10, Winter-street—Artificial Teeth of the 
h |} most approved materials, arranged with very little 
inconvenience to the patient ; and the strictest atten 
tion given to every operation in Dental Surgery. 
Reference—Doct. J. RanDALL. 
2sw eop8w. April 22. 


THE SUMMER TERM 
FF. 8. DURIVAGE’S SCHOOL, for Youne 
Lapirs, will commence on Wednesday, June 


Attest, 





n 











Ist. Instruction in the usual English Branches, in 
Drawing and Painting, and the Freneh Languages. 
School hoars, half past eight, to ten o’clock. No one 


admitted under twelve years of age. 

A class of Ladies instructed in the afternoon, in 
French and Painting only. 

Private Lessons given to Ladies when desired. 
Franklin-street, May 16. epiJul 1 
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Hatacellantes, 


sonny * From the Washington, N.C. Recorder. 
THE BIBLE OF NATURE. 
BY H. &. ELLENWOOD- 
Who's he, that thus his rsp sight 
Strains o'er the letter : 
To fix the bounds of rue att right, 
_ To gather every ray of li 
Dispens'd by seers and sages bright 
To each admiring age? 


Who’s he, that, cloth’d in priestly dress, 
And lifted o’er the crowd, ie 
Expounds th’ Errnawat’s terms of grace, 
Declares the doom of all his race, 
And fills the sacred temple's space 
With declamation loud? 


«ne these grave professors forth ; 
se Bid chem their books lay by ! 
Show them their labour’d systems’ dearth; 
Teach them the far superior worth 
Of lessons spread abroad in earth, 
And scatter’d through the sky! 


I love the altars of the Lorp ; 

My soul would worship there ! 
The comforts of his wRiITTEN WORD 
I feel that they may deem absurd, 
And ouiy they, who ne’er have err’d ; 

Ana such on earth are—where ? 


But there’s another Book; to me 
Most ample, clear, and bright ; 
‘Tie always open, always free ; 
Whoe'cr has eyes, its sense must see ; 
Allread alike, and all agree ; 
It needs not faith, but sight ° 


In Narure’s Brsxt, not a line 
By mystery is perplext ; 

No theologian’s genius fine 

Can beautify the grand design ; 

Nocritic mar the page divine, 
Or twist the sacred text. 














Do they, Creation’s works who view, 
Sad wiilst they view adore, 
Hold different creeds ? Does each pursue 
His own toud whuang, or false or true ? 
No. Nature's sectaries are few, 
And never will be more ! 


But what does Nature teach? you cry ; 
What doctrines does she prove ? 
That Gon’s ali-potent ; I reply ; 
All-wise ; un-seen ; and cannot die ; 
An omnipresent Deity, 
Whose character is Love. 


His power ! throughout unmeasur’d space, 
Where operates it not ’ 
His wispom ! plain in every place ; 
His presence ! felt; though seen no trace 
Material of his awful face ;* 
His GoopNEss passes thought ! 


In Nature’s book were truths no more, 
These would suffice for me; 
But there is still a copious store ; 
Unbounded is Creation’s lore : 
1 pause, to wonder and adore, 
At every thing | see! 


What Skill appears in ev’ry flower, 

Its form, its hues, its smell ! 
In Earthquakes, what tremendous Pewer: ! 
What Bounty in the summer shower! 
What Presence in devotion’s hour, 

Speak, ye who best can tell ! 


Can he, who lifts his ardent gaze 
Up to the stars’ abode, 
Pass heedless on, without amaze ” 
Can he the Sun’s meridian blaze 
Behold, unmov’d ; then go his ways, 
And doubt there is a Gop ?t 


The insect’s wing ; th’ unfathom’d main ,; 
The smallest blade that grows ; 
The whirlwind, roaring o’er the plain ; 
The humble sparrow’s lowliest strain ; 
All ; d, or mean; or vast, or vain , 
is clear existence shows. 


Nor less has Nature’s Volume taught 
Of principles within ; 
Whence came the wondrous PowER OF THOUGHT 
Was it, by chance, from nothing brought ? 
And will it sink again to nought, 
As though it uc’er had been ? 


And do the wise for this contend ? 
How ca. @ spirit die : 
Does soul on body +o depend, 
That they must bot (together end? 
if so, we need uct a) orehend 
The mind’s dc-. nigh. 


Grant me as Jeng will live ise soul 


As body sha. uaure, 
Whilst ages st’. + 9@es roll, 
I shall not vie.° sth’s contrall ¢ 


Matter ats tc ® 
VU! being is accure. 


e v Co ome ~~“ 
a) wesw §esvaw 


Can thought ignobly droop and fall, 
So like whut God mus. be; 
Whilst dull, unconsc’\us matter shall 
Survive, in triumph, on the bail, 
And change, and change, nor waste at all, 
Through vast eternity ? 


Behold, how Winter o’er the year 

Wide ruin sees to spread ; 
Unrumber'd plant: in death appear 
Whose fall: 1 “corms the Spring shall rear ; 
Nature’s analogies are clear, 

She knows no creature dead !f 


Would 1, to fix my faith, demand 

That trierds departed rise ? 
From the freed Spirit’s unkye wn land, 
They come! before my face ii cy stand! 
1 see them not nor hear ; my hand 

To fecl them vainly trices ! 


If Reason, Instinct, Nature fail 
The precious truth to find ; 
No ghost, from death’s dominions, pale, 
No martyr’s oath, no angel’s tale, 
No voice from heav’n would e’er avail, 
To prove immortal, minp. 


O Nature ! let thy Book sublime 
To me be open’d wide ; 

Thy precepts reach to every clime, 

They grasp eternity and time, 

And hoary age, and youthful prime, 
May in their truth confide. 


Their rise to thee th’ affections owe - 

By thee the passions move ; 
Thou bidd’st the tides of teeling flow, 
The heart to warm—the soul to glow ; 
And, taught of thee, the joys we know 


Of sympathy and love. 


All beauty, order, matchless skill, 
All moral worth is thine ; 

The vast of space thy splendours fill; 

Bright worlds above cbey thy will ; 

And, as they roll, demonstrate still, 
Intelligence Divine. 


Great Nature's Biss stands the same. 
Unchanged from age to age ; 

Immaculate from Gop it came ; 

No rabbi’s gloss, no pontiff’s name, 

No crude conceit, that man might frame 
Pollutes the perfect page. ‘ 


To him, who reads with judging eycs 
_ And studies, as he should, ee 
Philosophy brings large supplies ; 


*Exodus xxxiis. 20. 





1 Psalm xix. 1 to 4. ¢ St. Luke xx. 38. 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 











His mind improves ; his pleasure rise ; 
He cannot but be great and wise, 
He cannot but be good. é 


Nor will his march of mind be done, 
When this brief life is o’er ; 
The immortal race not seon is run ; 
Not soon perfection’s prize is won ; 
There are in space more worlds than one ; 
And sovis were form’d to soar ! 2 


A GUILTY CONSCIENCE WHO CAN BEAR ? 

It has just fallen to our lot to record the con- 
fession of a murder, committed, as will appear, 
by a husband upon a weak and unoffending wtfe, 
in a time of illness a time when it is natural to 
suppose that the tender feelings would have 
been softened in her favor. ‘The name of the 
unfortunate man is William Sayre, a shoemak- 
er, who says that, while living in Callowhill, 
between Second and Third streets, in Phila- 
delphia, on the night of the 14th of October, 
1810, his wife having been about five weeks in 
a state of ill health that required attendance 
and broke his rest. after assisting her into bed, 
choked her with his hand upon her neck to 
death! A child of their’s five years old was the 
only other person in the house. No one sus- 
pected but what she died a natural death.— 
Sayre continued to reside in Philadelphia for 
more than a year, when he enlisted into the 
army, in which he continued apwards of four 
years. After leaving the army, he pursued his 
trade, occasionally travelling from one village 
to another in the state of New-York and Cana- 
da, till within a few months, ever worried with 
his foul crime, he came tv his brother’s at 





| Mullica Hill in Gloucester county, N. J. About 


ten days previously to his making the confession, 
he came to another brother’s house in Salem 
county. Remaining there a tew days, but find- 
ing no where any peace to his troubled breast, 
he left there with a determination of destroy- 
ing his own life, but, as if * whosoever shed- 
deth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed,” he wandered along tor twenty miles, 
through this town and over Quinton’s bridge, 
when he accosted a man—a stranger to him, to 
whom he confessed the horrid deed. This man 
took him before Stacy Lloyd, Esq. who, atter 
receiving the confession, committed him to 
prison. Such is the confession and relation we 
have gathered from the prisoner, who appears 
of sane mind, and, for an illiterate person, of 
good understanding ; neatly and well dressed 
for one of his age and occupation, being 45 
years old; possesses a countenance inclining 
to agreeableness, but disconzolate, and of small 
stature. He says that he had not thought of 
such a thing five minutes before he committed 
the awful crime ; that it has ever been a source 
of great trouble to him; never out of his mind, 
except when drowned by liquor; that he has 
never been guilty of any other crimes against 
the laws of the land; converses with candor, 
that establishes credit for what he says. His 
brothers, one a farmer and the other ashoe- 
maker, are men of fair character; and on 
mentioning to him the stain that his confession 
would bring on them, he burst into tears, and 
said he hoped it might not be thrown up to 
them. If we doubt any thing he says, it is that 
of the confession, and we hope for the honor 
of his relations—for that of our sex and race, 
that there may yet be proof that the deceased, 
whose maiden name, we learn by the prisoner, 
was Rebecca Brown, died a natural death. 
Salem, N. J. Messenger. 


THE SEA-HORSE. 

The following particulars in relation to the 
escape of Mrs. Eberman, when the Sea-horse 
was suddenly upset in a squall, in the Delaware 
Bay, we have from the most authentic source, 
and can therefore vouch tor their accuracy.— 
When the vessel was upset, Mrs. Eberman far 
advanced in astate of pregnancy, was lying sea- 
sick on her bed. In an instant she was cast out 
of her birth into the cabin, into which the sea 
Was pouring in torrents, through the windows 
and ck. | > i) a moment she was, from she 

wi cause, pitched trom her birth, 


floundering in the water and assailed on all 
sides by the drifting furniture. She heard no 
sounds but those caused by the rushing and 
dashing of the waters—she laid hold of the 
side of a birth into which, buoyed as she was 
by the water, she scrambled. It was after- 
terwards ascertained that this was the Captain’s 
birth, and fortunately it was a few inches high- 
er than any other in the ship. 

In this birth Mrs. Eberman sat with her head 
against the deck, and up to her neck in water. 
All was silent and dark; her sensations were 
most paintal and confused; she supposed the 
vessel had sunk to the bottom of the bay. In 
this horrible situation, buried alive, she grasp- 
ed an orange, which was floating in the cabin ; 
she ate it and it greatly refpeshed her. She 
now heard a noise over head and with a cane 
which she had caught in the water, she struck 
perpendicularly over her, against the under 
side of the deck. She was answered by voices; 
hope revived; she breathed more freely and 
her mind became more alive to her actual sit- 
uation. She heard the sound of the axe, it 
promised her deliverance, but it created the 
most agonizing apprehensions. Her head was 
touching, was pressed against, the under side 
of the deck, and there it must remain or be 
submerged in water : every stroke of the axe, 
more Certainly assured her, that it fell di- 
rectly over her head :--these were among her 
most agonized moments, 

At length a chip, about the length of the axe, 
was taken out from the lower side of the deck, 
and the light of Heaven again shed its blessed 
influence on the sutfering mortal beneath. With 
the eagerness appertaining to so perilous a sit- 
uation, Mrs. Eberman pushed her hand, as far 
as it would go through the aperture. Her hus- 
band, with all a husband’s anxiousness and love, 
was on the outside of the vessel; who can tell 
his feelings when the appearance of her hand, 
assured him she was yet sensibly alive-—but his 
heart had scarcely time to beat with joy, before 
it was collapsed with horror. ‘The axe of the 
workman was uplifted and about to descend 
with its sharpest edge, upon the hand of his 
wite--it would sever it from her body--it was 





happily arrested before it gave the fatal blow 


ve. Y 
ate { # 


.u4 adudst undnight darkness, found herself 





Let us be brief--a- saw was procured, a hole 
sufficiently large was made, and Mrs. Eberman 
was once again folded in the arms of her hus- 
band, and restored to the world.— Demecratic 


Press. 
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BOSTON 
BOOT AND SHOE ESTABLISHMENT 
INGTON-STREET. 
Lt “CHADWICK offers for sale his 
Spring and Summer Stock of Ladies’, Gentle- 
men’s, Misses and Boys’ BOOTS, SHOES and PUMPS, 
comprising an assortment equal to any other estab- 
lishment of the kind in America, viz. 








200 pair nailed horse skin Boots at $2,00 
300 do. sewed do. do. do. 2,50 
275 do. light calf-skin do. 2,75 
200 do. neatly mace do. do. 3,00 
300 do. city made do. from 3,50 to 5,00 
150 do. custom made do. 5,00 to 6,00 

50 do. English Soal do. 6,50 to 7,00 
200 do. boys do. do. 1,50 to 3,00 
600 do. gentlemen’s elegant Pumps 623 to 1,50 
300 do. do. do. do. heels 67 to 1,75 
300 do. do. light dress shoes 1,50 to 2,25 
260 do. do. ‘calf-skin do. 1,17 to 2,00 


The above work is all warranted ; and a satisfactory 
deduction will be made, to purchasers should it 
not prove equal to their expectations—and customers 
may rest assured that every article will be sold at the 
above stated prices. ; 

Also, in Store, 45 dozen prime Calf-Skins ; 30 doz. 
dressed horse skins ; 50 sides Neats Leather ; 4 bales 
Russia Sheeting; 35 boxes No. 3 black and colored 
Ribbons ; 25 pieces Denmark Satin ; 20 do. Double 
Prunello, black and colored ; 500 do. first quality 
black Galloons ; £00 pair men’s, women’s and boys’ 
Lasts, superior shape ; Sole leather, Lining and Bind- 
ing skins, Boot Webbing and Cord, iron and copper 
Nails, and almost every article in any way connected 
with his branch of business, all of which are offered 
at wholesale and retail. at very low prices for Cash. 

LADIES’ SHOES. 

A verv extensive assortment of Ladies black, white 
and colored India, and French Satin dress Slippers, 
made in elegant style ; do. black and coloured Vel- 
veteen, Demark Satin, and Double Prunellu Shoes, 
with and without heels ; do. kid, morocco and leather 
Slippers ; high lace and broad strap do. together with 
Misses’? Children’s and Boys’ Shoes, of almost every 
quality. 


As very particular attention is paid to that part of |. 


the business, no pains shall be wanting to render his 
work and services acceptable to all the Ladies who 
may please to favor him with theircustom. 

N. B. Measures taken for Boots and Shoes of all 
kinds as usual. 3m May 20. 


(esEMICay 
EMBROCATION 


OR WHITWELL’S IMPROVED OPODELDOC. . 
HIS article is considered by the first physicians in 
the United States to rank higher than any other 
composition in existence for the following complaints, 
viz.—Bruises, Sprains, Gout, Kheumatism, Cramp, 
Numbness, Weakuess or Stiffuess of the neck or iimbs, 
Chilblains, chapped Hands, Stings of Insects, Vegeta- 
ble Poisous, &c. &c. It is applied both to man and 
beast. 

Seriovs Caution. The public canuot be too much 
upon their guard against the numerous increasing and 
vile imitations of this original and excellent composi- 
tion, (recommended by one of the most eminent of 
the faculty in America) made by various persons in 
their own names, which is sometimes sold tor Genu- 
we and sometimes palmed off upon the purchaser 
(peaceably it they can, forcibly it they must) at a less 
price, as a bait, with the unqualified and impudent 
declaration that they are as good and even better 
than the original. Most of these wretcned substi- 
tutes, however, have so often been returned as totally 
worthless, tivat With a little attcntion, and by insisting 
upon receiving Whelwell’s Cpodeldoc, these abominable 
impositions will, in a great measure, be effectually 
counteracted, 

Facts in tHE Case. ‘The undersigned was the 
original and sole inventor of the Chemical Embroca- 
tion, which is altogether a different meaicme trom 
common Opodeldoc, or any of the ephemeral and bas- 
tard race now in existence—the demand for it was 
@eated by its peculiar merits, and by a vast expendi- 
ture of the time, labor and resources of its proprietor. 
The numerous respectable certtficates whech accompany 
this medicine apply to this article and no other—the 
public know ao other—the purchaser capects no other. 
All attempts therefore to substitute a ditivrent compo 
sition for mine, or to make it in my name, is not only 
a violation of the great Christian maxim, but is an in- 
sult and deeeption upon the community, repugnant to 
every principle of honor, candor and justice, and in a 
moral sense, if not in a court of law, might be con- 
straed into an act of even greater atrocity. 

JOHN P. WHITWELL. 

(cr Apply at the Boston Infirmary, bottom of Milk- 
street, opposite the Commercial Cotlee House, where 
orders are solicited, either cash, credit, or on commis- 
sion. tf May 13. 


INK POWDER. 
A NEW CHEMICAL PREPARATION FOR THE IMMEDI- 
ATE PRUDUCTION OF INK. 
HE Ink produces a permanegt jet black, flows 
evenly and smoothly from and follows the most 
delicate stroke of a pen ; does not spread upon and 
blurr the paper, and remains of the zame color as 
when at first written with—a great desideratum with 
those who are critically nice in their writing, as it is 
otherwise impossible to give a proper shape and rela- 
tion of the letters ; for the ink, in this ¢ase, becoming 
either darker or lighter materially alters the forms and 
position of the letters from what was originally in- 
tended. 

A further recommendation of this ink will be found 
to consist in its not readily yielding to any chemical or 
mechanical reaction, which certainly must serve an 
excellent purpose in the writing and signing of valua- 
ble papers. This Ink Powder is warranted superior 
to any thing of the kind ever offered to ihe public.— 
For sale by MARK BYRNE, at No. 64, Market-s+--et 
and DANIEL LADI>, at No. 50, Brattle-street, op- 
posite Boyden’s Ciiy T'a: ern. 

Also, Indellible |Nis, of superior quality to any at 
present known. Its advantages will be found to be in 
its being black when writing with, and continues 
black after washing. tf April 1. 


TO THE LADIES. 
[" having been frequently suggested to the sub- 
scriber, by Ladies of the first respectability, whom 4 

he has the honour to number among his customers 
that it would be more agreeable for them to cali at a 
SHOE STORE exclusively devoted to their accom- 
modation, he therefore takes the liberty of announcing 
that his Store, No. 52, MARKET-STREET, is intend. 
ed particularly for that purpose. 

He Continues to have manufactured those fine 

SHOES which, he has reason to believe, have hereto- 
fore given perfect satisfaction to those Ladies who 
have favoured hin with their commande. 
_ Ashehas manufactured LADIES SHOES only, he 
is enabled to keep a greater variety of patteams,— 
many of which, he flatters himself, are designed with 
more taste, than can be found at any other store. 

(LADIES are respectfully invited to call and 
examine for themselycs. 

















CUSHMAN BASSETT, 
Oct. &. tf. — 


— ~——= 


_ WANTS A PLACE. ~~ 
BOY from the country, aged about 19--faith,ul 
mdustrious, and intelligent, aud can produce the 

best recommendations as such—would prefer a book- 


store, bul would engage in avy other, Apply at this 





Office " March 11. 
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ADMIRABLE DE COLOGNE. 
aor COLOGNE ar ; 

stilled and warranted pure genuine by 
Det RANCIS GABRIEL CAFFIN, — 

Distiller of Cordials, &c. from Paris. . 

T is now nearly a century since this Water was ori- 

_ ginally composed and distilled at Cologne, by St. 
Paul Feminis, an oy at present distilled there 

is Maria Farina. a 
*S weno ‘agproved by the Faculty of Medicine, Janu- 
ary 13, 1727—and from that period to the present, it 
has continued in great repute and use all over Europe. 

This Water composed of the finest and most deli- 
cate aromatics of the Vegetable Kingdoms, 's distin- 
guished by its volatile spirit, its perfume, and its vivi- 

i roperties. ints 
aad Serhee the sight, and relieves the pains in 
the eyes—cures the head-ach, and gives immediate 
relief to the tooth-ach—cures the scurvy in the gu 
fand is excellent for a sore throat. For burns, wounds, 
sprains, bruizes, cuts, &c. it gives immediate relief, 
and prevents the blood from colagulating. It relieves 
the gout, rheumatism, numbness, cramp, stiffness of 
the neck, and pains in the sides. 

It is an Antidote to Infection in close and warm 
rooms. Its effects are agreeable and innocent as they 
are salutary. : : 

It has a beautiful effect on the skin, removing 


+} pimples, spots, redness, sunburn, and all cutaneous 


eruptions and preserves the skin from chapping. 

At Balls, Routs, Theatres, and in all crowded as- 
semblies, as well as in travelling in warm weather 
it will bg found invigorating and refreshing. 

It may be taken internally, with perfect safety, for 
various disorders. é 2 

Such are its Virtues and Effects, that in Europe it 
is called the Wonderful Water ot Cologne. 

Printed difections for its use accompany each bottle. 

Sold wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKF, at his Paper 
Warehouse, No. 23, Kilby-street. Price per box of 6 
bottles, $1 50—single bottle 37 1-2 cts. A liberal dis- 
count to wholesale purchasers. (K7-Orders executed 
with punctuality. : 

And may be had of Maynard & Noyes, Wolcott & 
Gelston, Bartlett & Rrewer, S. H. Parker, L. Rich- 
ardson, C. Baric ll, Wm. B. & H. White, E. L. Eliot, 
David Francis, C. Jarvis, Munroe & Francis, J. F. 
Greenwood, and T. Wakefield, Washington-street. 

O. G. Greenleaf and J. W. Burditt, Court-street. 

I. W. Goodrich and D. Felt, State-streel. 

Read & Howard, Hanover street. 

J. B. Jones and J. L. Hewitt, Market-street. 

April 29. 


NEW ESTABLISHMENT. 


ARREN WILD & CO. have ieceived their 
stock of English, French and American goods ; 
among which are the following : 
Broadcloths, various colors and qualities ; 
Cassimeres, do. do. 
Stout Kerseys and Sattinets ; 
Scarlet printed Flannels ; 
Flannels and Baizes, various colors ; 
Scotch Plaids, high colors suitable for ladies dresses ; 
Caroline Plaids, new and elegant patterns ; 
Plain and figured Bombazets ; 
Black borhbazine, extra fine ; 
Do. do. for mantles ; 
Sarsnets, Sinchaw, Fiorence and plaid Silks, various 
patterns and qualities ; 
Double chain Levantines ; 
Flegaut wrought iace Veils ; 
Ladies’ French kid Gloves ; Muslins ; 
White and colored Cambricks ; 
Pressed Crapes, assorted colors ; 
Black Italian Crapes - Calicoes ; ‘ 
American Shirtings and Sheetings, brown and 
bleached ; Bed Tick: %tripes, Checks, and Ging- 
hams ; Sewing Silk and sewing cottons, Ribbons, Pins, 
Needles, Tape, Cembs, &c. &c. which added to the 
former stock of CROCKERY, GLASS and HARD 
WARE, and W.1. GOODS, comprises a complete as- 
sortment, which are offered at prices as low as can be 
obtained in Boston. W. W. & Co. assure their friends 
and those disposed to favor them wih their patronage, 
that every exertion will be made on their part to 
please. They are daily making additions to their 
present stock, of the newest and most fashionable 
goods that are to be found in the marxet. 
Walpole, Dec. 17. epef 


CORDAGE, &e. 
HE subscriber, by the assistance of his friends, 
has been enabled to make important additions 
to his Ropewalk and get into complete operation, 
Machinery forthe manufacture of PATENT CORD- 
AGE, superior to any before established in this coun- 
try, and equa! to any in Europe. He has also made 
arrangements to furnish any quantity of Cordage at 
short notice, and on as good terms as can be had in 
this city ; and he trusts these advantages, added to 
the fact of his having had more than twenty years’ 
experience in the business, will secure to him a _por- 
tion of patronage. None but the first quality of hemp 
will be manufactured into Cordage, and no pains 
shall be spared to have the Cordage laid up in the 
most perfect manner. Orders left with Messrs. KFN- 
PRICK, GRAY, & CO, No. 7, Long-wharf, Boston, 
or at the Ropewalk, Roxbury-street, will receive 
prompt attention. JOHN WEBBER. 
Also, constantly on hand, and for sale, as above, 
Ced-Lines for Bank, Straits and Bay Fisheries, war- 
ranted of the first quality, and at lew prices , 
Patent and Common Boltrope ; 
Deep-sea Lines, of all sizes and lengths , 
Marline, Houseline and Wormline ; 
Sewing Twine ; Balerope and Spunyarn ; 
White Rope of all sizes. tf. Feb. 18. 


{Gr BLACKING. 7} 
NAPP’S REAL JAPAN BLACKING for sale at 
the Manufactory, corner of Charles-street. and 
head of the Western Avenue, Boston, and at many of 
the principal Shoe Stores. This article is warranted 
to be equal to any ever imported, and has been pro- 
nounced by those who have used the same, not sur- 


passed by any ever manufactured. 
make use of this article, 








Fersons 


ake are respectfully invited to 
give ita trial, and are at liberty tc return it, if not 


periectly satisfied. It will be sold on liberal terms 
in large quantities, for exportation. : 
_ Two dollars per hundred will be given at the Manu- 
factory, for second hand English Blacking Bottles, or 
two cents a piece for any quantity. 
May 6. tf 
SYRUP FOR PUNCH. 
ILAS PIERCE, No. 2, Sears’s Buildings, Elm- 
street, has constantly for sale, by the gallon, 
detnijohn, or m bottles, Gould’s Compound “Syrup 
for Punch and Lemonade. Trying is the best test of 
quality. Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, 


Char.estown, (Mass.) Ask for Gould’s Punch 
Syrup. 6m. Dec. 31. 





, COUNTRY TRADE. 
[LLIAM S. CHADWICK, No. 99, Washington- 
street, has just received 600 pair ladies? kid 
and morocco broad strap Shoes with heels ; 350 pair 
do. do. second quality ; 300 pair do. leather shoes 
with and without heels, which are offered at low pric. 
es tor cash. Merchants from the country are invited 
to call. Im May 13. 


aie: MASONIC. 
ty ASHES and APRONS, of the newest and most 
> 


elegant patterns, constantly for sale by S. CUR 
TIS, No. 66, Market-street. , 


Floorings, Royal Arch Dresses, and Collars, furnish- 











ed at short notice. Ow May 20. 
SUPERLATIVE PERFUMERY OR COLOGNE 
WATER. 


ONSTANTLY kept for sale hy Davis, Watson, 


& Co, and C. J. Adams, Washlngton-street, and 
Leach and Morrison. Court-street. 
lies? fegt of quality; 


Trying is the 
nin Vinv 20. 
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NEW GOODS. ~ 
KELLY & HUDS89O: 
NO. 5, CONGAESS-SQUARE, (TWO DOOR 
Pee BRANC < Bu BANK;) ie 
AVE received by the recent arrivals, {i 
supply of fashionable and elegant Goo, 
which are a 
FRENCH CLOTHS AND CASSI® 
many of which are of a superior quality, am 
fashionable colour. 7 tS 
ENGLISH CLOTHS, 
Black, blue, brown, claret, green, olive, oliy 
olive green, bottle green, corbeau, Oxford ste 
back, and a great variety of other mixtures, ~ 
 CASSIME. We 
Ribbed and plain, of black, blue, drab, ¢ 
mixtures of every description. Bs 
VESTINGS, : 
Spetted and striped Valencia in great variety: 
seilles do.; English, French and Canton Siij 
vets, Mole Skin, &c. &c. a 
SUMMER GOODS. i 
Queen cloths, fine Cassinett ; a variety of & 
bazeens ; Lastings ; striped and plain Deng 
ins ; Circassians ; Silk striped Drillings ; whi 
drab and unbleached do. ; Jeans ; Satteens ; ¢ 
Concans ; Nankins, &c. English Fustians 
vet Cords, for riding pantaloons. Trimmings « 
description. —ALSo— a 
A complete assortment of READY MADEC 
ING, viz. :—-Frock Coats of blue, claret, brows 
olive green, olive brown, corbeau, Oxford ste 
back, and other mixtures ; dress Coats of black 
claret, green and mixt; Coatees of claret. 
brown, and various mixtures ; Pantaloons 6 
and Cassimere, ribbed and plain of every fashil 
color; Vests of English, French and Canton: 
spotted and striped Valencia and Marseilles ; % 
Velvet, Cassimeres, &c. ; Sherevalls of var 
rics. SUMMER CLOTHING. 
Cassinett, Bombazett, Bombazeen and Angi 
Coats ; Short Coats of Cassinett, Bombazeey 
Seersucker, Jeans, and Bombazett Jackets of th 
fabricks ; Pantaloons of Denmark Satins, black 
drab, striped and plain Lastings, Bombazees,| 
Bombazett, Crape, Concan, Silk striped Drilliny 
do., drab do., unbleached do., Circassians, of 
Jean, white do., Satteen, Seersucker, Nankin, L 
&c. Linen aud cotton Shirts, Collars, Cravats 
Pocket hdls’s ; Silk and Hose Stocks ; Cravat P: 


“uspenders ; Russian and French Belts ; Hosi 
Gloves of every description. Additions are cong 
ly making to the above stock, as every opportus 
embraced to procure the most fashionable goods 
are to be obtained in this or the southern mazkel 

May 13. . 


ca 





RICH FRENCH CHINA, &c. ~ 
J. 8. HASTINGS, 4 
N° 147, Washington-street, nearly oppa 
Old South, has received from Paris, ac 
assortment of FRFNCH PORCELAIN Gj 
consisting of Dessert Sets, landscape, broad bey 
barbauld, some very rich ; Plates, all -sizes¢ 
Plates, different shapes; Tea Pots ; Sugars: 
Pots ; Creams ; Bowls, &c. seporate from setg 
Sets, broal bend; Cake Plates on feet; & 
do. ; Vases, all prices, some very elegant. ~~ 
Also, an assortment of plain white French { 
such as Coffees and Saucers; Teas and.3@ 
Bowls ; Plates; Sugars; Coffee Pots ;~ Tea: 
Creams ; Inks ; Sand Boxes ; Spit Cups, &c.' 
Also, received f-om Liverpool by the last g 
an assortment of rich goods, such as Dessett 
Dining do. of Stone, China, Blue and in @ 
Flower Pots.; Chambers ; sets Cups and § 
Coffee and do. ; Plates ; Bowls ; Creams, &c.2§ 
from sets; Tea Sets, &c. 3 
Also, an assortment of Lamps and Lustre 
very rich; Plated Castors, ‘lea Pots, § 
Creams, of Britannia ; Spoons, Lamps, &c. 
Also, a large assortment of B. P. Ware, ¢ 
of Dining Sets ; Basins and Ewers ; Dish 
Plates, &c. ; India and China Dining Sets; 4 
es, 9 to 22 inches ; =callop Sallads ; Custard 
Tareens ; Butter Boats ; Cups and Saucers 
and Saucers ; Bakers ; Pudding Dishes ; Ste 
Coffee and Saucers ; Bowls and Plates, with 
do. ptain. . 
Also, a large collection of English and & 
Cut and Plain Glass, of all descriptions. : 
Two Nenkin Stone China Dining Sets){ 
with a complete assortment of rich Cut Glas# 
Celleries ; Decanters ; Wines ; Tumblers; S 
roft ; Colonge Bottles; Campaigns, &c. Plai 
of the first quality, which can be cut topatl 
mediately, or sold separate. 4 
The above goods are of the first quality,’ 
warranted as such; and will be sold very 
Persons wishing to purchase, will find it thei 
tage to call and examine the articles. “3 
Goods of any descr.ption loaned as u 
he lowest rate. tf 


SUPERIOR RAZORS AND STRO 
i. received a few cases of superior patel 
ble Razors and Strops, in sets of seven @ 
Pradier, celebrated manufacturer of Cathey 
Patronized and recommended by the Royal 
for the encouragement of the Arts and Inv 
patent. They are so arranged and comp 
make them very convenient in travelling, 
posed to injury. Tobe had only of JA 
TY, Fashionable Hair Cutter, Exchange Ball 
—aLso— 4 
For sale as above, a few boxes Farina’s @ 
logne Water, two years old ; and prime a 
Soap; Bear’s Oil; Naples and Windsor Se 
silk Half Hose ; Gentlemen’s Gloves ; To 
es; Head Brushes, &c. tf i? 


DR. N. BAKER, — 
ENTIST, trom New-York, respectfully. 
the Ladies and Gentlemen of this @ 
that he contmues to perform every opera 
the TEEthn, that may be desired, in his usus 
peditivus, and easy method, which is in eveg 
superiorto the common manner of fixing 3 
so confident is he that his superior me 
ble that he will have no compensation 
tions he may perform, until they are entirely ' 
with the work done. ‘Those who may Choe 
ploy him, will find that this mode of setting 
wholly unattended with pain or any ical 
whatever. He will insert teeth, from one® 
sei, in sucha way, that they will not beca 
nor lose their natural colour ; and persons | 
them, as well as their natural teeth ; and @ 
not be known from their appearance to be’ 
He may be found at his room, No. 119, Wa 
street, formerly 70 Cornhill, next door te™ 
Apothecary Shop, or he will wait on thes® 
wis it, at their houses. a. 
ii Gein respecting Teeth, GRATIS. © 
et. 15. . 


BOARDING HOUSE IN FEDERA 
OPPOSITE THE REV. DR. CHANNING SMBRtIN 
R. MURPHY respectfully claims: ther 

ronage that he has always receives 
public and strangers visiting Boston. He’ 
opportunity to thank them for their visitetol 
and wishes a continuance of the same. ; 
He can aecommodate regular Boarders W 
apartments. a 
Private Families can always be ace 
independently of his regular boarders, 
and separate rooms. tf 


WHITE LEAD, 
LUM, refined poe cata Gunpo’ 
on the mst favorableterms, at 65, Bi 
£. COPELAR 
6m a 


GRECIAN STRIPES. , 
ae? opened and for sale by E. SMITH): 


ad 











e 





by 
April 22. 








et Strect, 1 case GRECIAN STRIPES 
beautiful article for ladies’ spring and summ™ 
May 27 ep4wis 





